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Editoricds 


IS  PHILOSOPHY  Those  who  are  in  a  position  to  ob- 

A  SUBSTITUTE  serve,  and  who  do  observe,  must 

FOR  SYSTEMATIC  recognize  the  trend  in  ministerial 

THEOLOGY?  training  to  substitute  philosophy  for 

systematic  theology.  Such  a  trend 
calls  for  a  comparison  of  these  two  disciplines  and  some  eval¬ 
uation  of  each.  In  the  days  of  Paul’s  ministry,  philosophy 
of  the  Greek  schools  was  about  all  that  educated  men  con¬ 
templated.  While  at  Athens  he  confronted  the  Epicureans 
and  Stoics,  or  those  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  tell  or 
hear  of  some  new  thing  (Acts  17:18-21).  But  Paul’s  evalu¬ 
ation  of  philosophy  is  to  class  it  with  “vain  conceit  and  the 
traditions  of  men”  (Col.  2:8).  Of  all  this  he  warns  that 
believers  beware,  lest  they  be  spoiled  by  the  rudiments  of 
this  cosmos  world.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  as  translated,  the  Apostle’s  one  reference  to 
science  is  to  say  that  it  is  “falsely  so  called”  (1  Tim.  6:20). 
As  the  rudiments  of  this  cosmos  world-system  in  harmony 
with  the  tradition  of  men,  philosophy  is  no  more  than  a 
display  of  human  reason,  based  on  mere  conjecture  and 
suppositions  of  men.  Being  as  it  is  so  distinctly  human  in 
scope  and  origin,  men  find  little  difficulty  in  an  approach  to 
it  or  in  an  analysis  of  it. 

Systematic  theology  is  concerned  with  the  revelation  God 
has  made  of  Himself  and  His  works.  There  is  also  a  logical 
obligation  on  the  student  or  teacher  of  this  discipline  to 
defend  the  revelation.  That  calls  for  a  personal  belief  in 
God  and  His  revelation.  No  progress  can  be  made  in  the 
defense  of  revelation  apart  from  an  acceptance  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  verbally  inspired  and  true  in  every  particular. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  many  men  who  pursue  phil- 
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osophy  with  a  zest  are  wholly  unprepared  to  defend  the 
revelation  which  God  has  made.  The  Scriptures  teach  that 
God  created  all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power.  Human 
philosophy  will  not  accept  that.  The  Scriptures  teach  that 
man  is  hopelessly  undone  in  sin  and  that  the  only  cure  is 
centered  in  the  substitutionary  death  of  Christ.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  no  class  in  philosophy  either  in  college  or  semi¬ 
nary  has  been  opened  by  singing: 

“When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross 
On  which  the  Prince  of  glory  died, 

My  richest  gain  1  count  but  loss 

And  pour  contempt  on  all  my  pride.” 

Philosophy,  which  is  an  important  discipline  in  college  or 
university*  requires  no  spiritual  preparation  for  its  under¬ 
standing.  It  is  of  the  rudiments  of  this  world;  however, 
systematic  theology  does  require  a  spiritual  understanding 
as  well  as  an  acceptance  of  God’s  complete  revelation.  In 
turning  to  philosophy  in  place  of  theology  men  are  taking 
the  course  of  least  resistance.  Nevertheless  the  church 
of  God,  depending  as  it  does  on  its  trained  ministers,  is 
doomed  to  be  ever  weaker  and  ever  worldly  so  long  as  semi¬ 
naries  can  substitute  philosophy  for  theology  in  their  courses 
of  training.  Doubtless  it  is  easier  to  find  a  teacher  of  phil¬ 
osophy  than  one  who  is  really  informed  as  to  theology. 

Though  philosophy  has  been  given  a  secondary  place  in 
the  curriculum,  the  Dallas  Seminary  has  always  given  the¬ 
ology  the  major  place  during  its  twenty-five  years  of  his¬ 
tory.  The  theology  taught  is  now  published  in  eight  volumes, 
which  stand  as  an  evidence  of  the  Biblical  character  of  this 
discipline.  These  volumes  by  the  editor  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
can  now  be  secured,  and  made  available  for  men  who  are 
called  upon  to  teach  and  preach  but  who  may  not  have  been 
able  to  study  theology.  These  readable  volumes  will  be  of 
great  value. 


Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 
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“POWER  We  are  living  in  an  hour  when  the  words 

BELONGETH  “atomic  age,”  “atomic  bomb,”  and  “atomic 
UNTO  GOD”  energy”  are  on  the  lips  of  thinking  men 
and  women.  Recently  in  London  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  American  atomic  scientists  stated  that  men 
who  are  qualified  on  the  subject  are  predicting  bombs  so 
powerful  that  a  score  of  them  could  wipe  out  every  living 
thing  on  the  American  continent.  A  bomb  a  thousand  times 
more  potent  than  any  used  so  far  is  being  spoken  of,  and  the 
thought  is  staggering. 

In  just  such  an  atmosphere  we  need  to  remind  ourselves 
that  the  greatest  atomic  scientist  or  the  most  brilliant  “fis- 
sionist”  has  placed  not  one  infinitesimal  amount  of  energy  in 
the  atom.  It  is  God  who  has  stored  up  all  force  and  energy  in 
His  creation.  Creation  is  meant  to  testify,  and  it  does,  to 
the  eternal  power  of  God  (Romans  1:20),  not  to  the  assumed 
and  vaunted  strength  of  powerless  men.  In  Psalm  62:11  we 
have  the  forceful  declaration : 

“God  hath  spoken  once, 

Twice  have  I  heard  this. 

That  power  belongeth  unto  God.” 

Our  God  is  the  Almighty  (Genesis  17:1);  our  Savior  is 
called  the  Mighty  God  (Isaiah  9:6);  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
Omnipotent  Executive  of  the  Godhead  (Acts  1:8)!  This 
God  is  our  God.  Of  whom,  then,  shall  we  be  afraid? 

Charles  Lee  Feinberg. 

^  ^  ^ 

LONDON'S  Bibliotheca  Sacra  takes  pleasure  in  sa- 

EV ANGELICAL  luting  the  Evangelical  Library  of  Lon- 
LIBRARY  don,  England.  Its  librarian  and  organ¬ 

izing  secretary,  Geoffrey  Williams,  Esq., 
has  spent  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  amassing  50,000 
volumes  possessed  of  unusual  quality.  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  William  Dobbie  wrote  the  following  description  of  the 
work  for  the  London  Times:  “This  collection  of  religious 
books  has  great  literary  as  well  as  spiritual  value.  Many  of 
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the  volumes  are  now  unobtainable,  and  reflect  a  level  of 
erudition  combined  with  a  depth  of  spiritual  insight  far 
greater  than  much  of  the  literature  produced  today.  The 
library  caters  for  all  Christians,  irrespective  of  their 
iabels/  and  they  can  here  meet  on  common  ground  in  the 
use  of  books  which  exalt  the  name  of  Christ.  There  is  in 
addition  a  special  section  for  children,  which  will  be  found 
useful  and  attractive.” 

Another  British  newspaper,  The  Record  of  January  9, 
1948,  adds  further:  “The  founder  of  this  library  was  conr 
verted  by  the  preaching  of  the  late  J.  K.  Popham,  of 
Brighton.  There  is  in  the  library  an  invaluable  assemblage 
of  the  works  of  the  Reformers  and  Puritans,  dealing  with  a 
variety  of  theological  subjects,  but  all  magnifying  the  grace 
of  God.  There  is  probably  no  finer  collection  of  the  works 
of  the  Puritan  and  Evangelical  divines  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  than  this.  A  remarkable  section  is 
that  devoted  to  hymnology,  which  is  extremely  comprehen¬ 
sive,  and  contains  not  only  complete  editions  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  hymn-writers,  but  in  many  cases  their  first  editions 
and  even  original  MS.  The  biographical  section  is  scarcely 
less  remarkable. . . .  Mr.  Geoffrey  Williams  has  handed  the 
whole  of  this  valuable  collection  over  to  a  body  of  trustees 
[including  two  Americans,  Prof.  C.  Bouma  and  Prof.  John 
Murray].  An  Information  Bureau  is  envisaged  and  this  as 
well  as  the  Collection  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  Christian 
Publicists,  Authors,  Clergymen,  and  Free  Church  Minis¬ 
ters  as  well  as  Students,  Research  Workers,  lay  Christians, 
and  even  children. ...  Apart  from  branches  in  Ziirich,  San 
Francisco,  and  Waiora  in  New  Zealand,  the  Library  has  now 
penetrated  the  new  Dominions  of  India  and  Pakistan,  where 
accommodation  for  branches  has  been  arranged  in  Ootaca- 
mund  and  Lahore  by  the  Revs.  Lincoln  Watts  and  Dennis 
Clarke,  and  within  the  next  few  days  the  former  gentleman 
sails  for  India  with  no  fewer  than  six  tea  chests  packed 
with  important  Evangelical  works.” 

The  Chairman  of  the  Library,  Dr.  D.  Martyn  Lloyd- 
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Jones  stated  in  his  inaugural  address  just  how  the  work 
must  be  financed:  “For  all  this  we  shall  of  course  require 
considerable  help,  for  the  fee  has  been  made  a  nominal  one 
of  7/6  per  annum  in  order  to  help  Students  of  slender 
means;  and  substantial  donations,  particularly  with  a  view 
to  establishing  an  Endowment,  are  needed.”  Here,  then,  is 
a  worthy  project  for  English-speaking  Christians  to  sup¬ 
port. 


^  ^  ^ 


“The  scholar  who  would  follow  out  a  subject  or  a  science 
in  all  its  bearings  and  extend  its  limits  must  be  able  to  take 
a  survey  of  the  whole  field  heretofore  explored;  he  must 
have  access  to  all  the  results  and  hints  which  the  efforts  of 
preceding  minds  have  been  able  to  bring  out;  for  it  is  not 
until  he  is  master  of  all  these  that  he  has  in  truth  prepared 
himself  to  judge  of  what  is  still  wanting,  and  so  to  make 
further  advances.  He  must  first  be  able  to  climb  up  and 
place  himself  fully  on  the  shoulders  of  his  predecessors,  be¬ 
fore  he  can  see  clearly  either  what  they  saw  or  what  lay 
beyond  their  ken.  And  further,  a  great  portion  of  the  labor 
of  him  who  toils  for  the  advancement  of  learning  consists  in 
clearing  away  the  excrescences  and  the  rubbish  which  have 
accumulated  in  his  path  from  the  ill-directed  efforts  of  those 
who  have  been  deficient  in  this  very  preparation.  Yet  all  this 
rubbish  must  be  searched  through  and  sifted  in  order  to 
determine  that  it  is  mere  rubbish;  and  hence  it  is  often  as 
important  for  the  scholar  to  wade  through  many  volumes 
merely  to  ascertain  and  show  that  they  are  worthless,  as  it 
is  to  receive  with  delight  the  highest  productions  of  the 
human  mind.” — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  February,  1844. 
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A  LOVE  STORY  INFINITELY  TRUE 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 

Is  it  possible  that  I  am  addressing  some  person  who  feels 
that  everything  in  life  has  been  superficial  and  therefore  un¬ 
satisfactory?  Do  you  at  times  sense  the  depths  of  your  own 
being  and  long  to  enter  into  its  fathomless  realities?  Have 
you  met  with  some  person  who  baffled  you  because  that  one 
seemed  to  live  in  a  world  of  true  experience  into  which  you 
are  conscious  you  have  never  entered?  Has  it  occurred  to 
you  that  these  and  greater  compensations  would  be  your  por¬ 
tion  in  life  if  you  were  brought  into  a  living,  vital,  and  un¬ 
changeable  relation  to  God? 

To  this  end,  I  am  asking  you  to  forget  your  present  ideas 
of  so-called  religion,  to  forget  prejudice,  to  forget  arguments 
that  unbelief  may  suggest,  even  to  give  no  thought  for  the 
present  as  to  your  manner  of  daily  life  whether  it  might  be 
or  might  not  be  well-pleasing  to  God.  For  once  I  ask  you 
to  dismiss  the  whole  problem  as  to  what  one  should  or  should 
not  do.  All  these  issues  which  are  quite  important  in  their 
place  are  unrelated  in  any  direct  way  to  the  fundamental 
reality  which  must  be  considered  first  if  any  worth-while 
advance  step  is  to  be  taken. 

Perhaps  the  subject  may  be  best  approached  by  asking 
and  answering  three  vital  questions. 

1.  Why  Will  God  Do  Things  for  Youf 

It  is  evident  that  whatever  is  done  in  the  changing  of 
our  lives  must  be  done  by  God  Himself,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  seek  the  answer  to  the  direct  question  as  to  why  God  may 
be  expected  to  do  transforming  things  for  us.  This  question 
comes  first  because  in  every  respect  it  stands  first.  The  next 
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questions  in  order  would  concern  what  God  has  done  and 
what  He  will  do;  but  these,  though  of  immeasurable  import, 
will  not  be  comprehended  unless  we  get  back  to  the  reason 
why  God  acts.  The  fact  of  His  motive  is  paramount.  For¬ 
tunately  for  us,  He  has  not  left  us  with  uncertainties  at  this 
point. 

The  answer  is  fully  stated  in  four  words — Because  He 
loves  you.  As  a  truth,  this  is  both  stupendous  and  basic.  It 
is  direct  information  which  if  believed  and  acted  upon  en¬ 
genders  a  wonderful  consciousness  of  this  great  characteris¬ 
tic  of  God.  To  be  told,  as  we  are  told  repeatedly,  that  God 
loves  us  with  an  infinite,  unchanging  love,  brings  to  the  heart 
of  the  one  who  heeds  the  message  a  love  story  infinitely  true. 
Life  in  all  its  features  will  be  transformed  when  the  heart 
responds  to  the  love  of  God,  especially  as  that  love  is  dis¬ 
closed  to  us  in  a  redeeming  grace  of  God  toward  us  through 
Christ  in  His  death  and  resurrection.  That  His  love  for  us 
is  infinite  does  not  excuse  a  finite  mind  from  attempting  to 
respond  to  it;  it  means,  rather,  that  eternity  itself  will  be 
required  to  enter  fully  into  the  riches  of  that  which  is  too 
glorious  for  our  present  comprehension.  Though  it  will  not 
be  grasped  in  its  fulness  now,  it  nevertheless  remains  true 
that  the  love  wherewith  God  now  loves  us  is  infinite.  If  to 
neglect  the  love  of  a  friend  is  so  reprehensible,  how  much 
more  the  neglect  of  the  love  of  one’s  Creator  and  Benefactor ! 
He  it  is  with  whom,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  we  will 
have  to  do  throughout  all  eternity.  He  warns  against  a  dis¬ 
regard  of  His  love  and  the  results  in  eternity  of  that  dis¬ 
regard.  God’s  love  is  like  that  of  a  friend.  It  is  personal. 
It  is  a  love  which  sustains  ceaseless  thoughts  of  devotion  and 
prompts  unwearied  acts  of  tender  care.  God  never  ceases 
to  follow  each  individual  with  His  measureless  solicitude. 
That  He  loves  so  many  in  the  world  should  not  be  allowed 
to  rob  any  individual  of  the  assurance,  so  emphasized  in  the 
Bible,  that  God’s  love  is  personal — such  a  love  as  He  might 
manifest  if  that  individual  were  the  only  creature  and  object 
of  His  love  in  all  the  universe. 
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One  common  fallacy  respecting  the  love  of  God  for  us 
is  that  He  loves  us  only  when  we  are  good:  all  of  that  is 
utterly  untrue.  God  doubtless  suffers,  as  infinite  love  alone 
can  suffer,  when  the  object  of  His  love  is  injured  by  sin. 
He  loves  those  who  are  evil.  How  else  can  it  be  explained 
that  He  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  His  only  begotten  Son 
to  save  them  from  perishing  under  the  judgment  of  their 
sin?  It  is  written  that  God  commendeth  His  love  to  us  in 
that  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  and  enemies,  Christ  died 
for  us  (Rom.  5:8).  It  is  by  means  of  the  fact  that  Christ 
died  for  us  that  we  perceive  God's  love  (1  John  3:16).  His 
love  is  not  withheld  until  we  are  forgiven,  saved,  and  puri¬ 
fied.  That  He  loves  the  unlovely  is  the  only  hope  they  have. 

Another  fallacy  is  that  God's  love  ceases  when  we  do 
wrong.  It}  is  true,  again,  that  we  may  grieve  Him  by  our 
manner  of  life,  but  God  never  ceases  to  love  infinitely.  Of 
Christ  it  is  said,  “Having  loved  his  own  which  were  in  the 
world,  he  loved  them  evermore"  (John  13:1).  His  is  an 
everlasting  love. 

The  reason  then  why  God  will  do  His  utmost  for  you  is 
this  fact,  that  to  do  so  satisfies  His  love  for  you.  It  is  not 
because  you  are  worthy,  or  because  you  merit  His  gifts.  His 
undertakings  for  you  do  not  arise  in  you,  but  in  Him.  He 
does  it  simply  because  He  wants  to  do  it,  and  He  wants  to 
do  it  because  He  loves.  Remember  and  count  it  to  be  true 
that  He  is  not  going  to  love  you  some  time;  He  loves  you 
now.  With  that  in  mind,  cannot  you  commit  yourself  to  Him 
and  at  least  thank  Him  for  such  incomprehensible  devotion 
to  you? 

Regardless  of  how  serious  the  lost  estate  of  men  may  be 
as  it  concerns  them,  or  how  much  their  salvation  would  mean 
to  them  throughout  all  eternity,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
God's  primary  motive  in  doing  His  marvelous  work  of  trans¬ 
forming  those  who  trust  Him  is  to  satisfy  His  own  love  for 
them.  His  love  is  such,  we  are  told,  that  He  gave  His  only 
begotten  Son  that  by  His  death  the  hindrance  to  our  salva- 
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tion  which  our  sins  intruded  might  be  removed.  This  re¬ 
moval  meant  as  much  more  to  Him  than  it  does  to  us  as  His 
infinite  love  outmeasures  our  finite  situation. 

There  is  an  immeasurable  need  for  salvation  present  in 
every  human  being  born  into  this  world.  Regardless  of  the 
opinion  of  men,  even  of  educated  men  if  they  are  spiritually 
blind  and  therefore  unbelieving,  respecting  the  things  of  God, 
the  Bible  testifies  to  that  which  is  true,  that  which  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  true  without  exception  for  thousands  of 
years;  it  is  that  men  are  born  into  a  lost  and  fallen  estate. 
No  greater  evidence  for  this  would  be  needed  than  that  God 
says  so,  but  this  truth  is  confirmed  universally  when  we  look 
into  our  own  hearts  and  when  we  observe  the  condition  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live. 

No  person  should  be  told  that  he  is  lost  because  of  the 
sins  he  has  committed,  for  it  is  true  that  no  man  has  ever 
sinned  as  much  as  he  might  have  done.  When  told  that  he 
is  lost  because  of  his  sins,  a  man  may  easily  reason  that,  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  not  sinned  all  that  he  might,  he  is 
only  partly  lost,  whereas  each  individual  of  our  race  is  the 
possessor  of  a  fallen  sin  nature  and  for  that  and  kindred 
reasons  is  completely  lost  until  he  is  saved.  It  becomes  the 
height  of  folly  to  contend  against  this  truth.  Far  better  is  it 
to  acknowledge  God's  estimation  of  us  to  be  wholly  true  and 
then  to  be  rescued  from  that  estate  by  His  redeeming  grace. 
Man  has  never  gained  anything  but  ruin  when  contending 
against  his  Creator.  Especially  is  this  true  when  men  contest 
the  love  of  God  which  warns  him  of  his  peril  and  points  the 
way  of  escape  from  it. 

2.  What  Has  God  Done  for  You? 

As  the  unaided  human  mind  grasps  but  feebly  the  infinite 
love  of  God  and  therefore  reacts  toward  it  with  shocking  in¬ 
difference,  in  like  manner  the  human  mind  comprehends  but 
little  of  that  which  God  has  already  done  for  each  individual 
and  offers  a  corresponding  minimum  return  to  God  for  His 
benefits.  At  this  point  we  are  not  concerned  with  those 
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general  blessings  from  God  about  which  very  much  is  easily 
said  and  for  which  we  are  under  very  great  obligation  to  be 
grateful — existence  itself  with  all  its  eternal  possibilities, 
health,  reason,  opportunity,  unceasing  divine  care,  and  earth¬ 
ly  friends.  God's  personal  love  should  be  observed  in  those 
things,  but  not  with  the  greatest  certainty;  for  God  has  not 
told  out  His  love  for  us  by  means  of  variable  benefits.  He 
tells  of  His  love  for  us  by  means  of  Christ  dying  for  us  on 
His  cross.  Christ,  the  King  of  Glory,  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  descended  from  His  home  in  heaven  and  became 
one  of  us  in  this  human  family — a  Kinsman-Redeemer — that 
He  might  die,  bearing  Himself  for  us  the  judgment  of  our 
sins.  This,  again,  is  not  something  He  will  do  for  us  when 
we  are  good  enough  to  merit  such  ascendancy.  His  death 
is  history  and  the  Bible  assigns,  in  the  main,  the  one  reason 
for  His  death,  that  is,  substitution  for  the  sinner.  As  cer¬ 
tainly  as  this  is  true,  there  remains  no  obligation  to  persuade 
Him  to  die  again  for  you.  The  infinite  values  are  gained 
and  there  remains  only  the  immeasurable  privilege  of  en¬ 
tering  understandingly  into  that  which  He  has  wrought. 

Three  honors  which  are  rightfully  estimated  to  be  the 
greatest  that  could  ever  come  to  any  person  in  the  world, 
as  strange  as  this  may  seem  and  as  unappreciated  as  these 
three  may  be,  are  now  completely  conferred  on  each  person 
in  the  world;  therefore,  these  honors  are  conferred  on  you. 
These  honors  are,  (1)  God  loves  you  with  an  infinite  love, 
(2)  the  King  of  Glory  died  for  you,  and  (3)  all  the  riches 
of  God's  eternal  grace  are  now  open  to  you  through  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  for  you. 

The  first  of  these  honors  has  been  considered  earlier  in 
these  pages.  The  third  is  yet  to  be  contemplated.  It  is  the 
second,  that  is,  that  Christ  has  already  died  the  death  which 
was  the  just  penalty  for  our  sins,  that  we  are  to  think  of 
now.  This  stupendous  undertaking  on  Christ's  part  for  you 
creates  a  situation  which  changes  the  whole  relationship  be¬ 
tween  God  and  sinful  men.  We  are  executed  criminals  in 
the  sight  of  God's  holy  demands.  All  that  could  be  gained 
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by  our  answering  for  the  crime  of  our  sin  against  God  by 
execution  has  been  wrought  for  us  by  our  Substitute,  who 
died  in  our  place.  That  cruel  death  on  the  cross  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  Substitute.  He  bore  no  judgment  due  Himself. 
His  death  was  to  the  last  degree  of  infinite  reckoning  a  death 
in  behalf  of  you  and  me.  “God  was  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself*  (2  Cor.  6:19).  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  cross  of  Christ  of  itself  saves  anyone,  else  all  would 
be  saved.  There  were  two  great  hindrances  in  God's  way 
as  He  contemplated  the  satisfying  of  His  love  in  saving 
men:  (1)  Their  sins  and  lost  estate  could  not  be  glossed 
over  or  merely  excused  as  an  act  of  generosity  on  God's  part. 
God  is  infinitely  holy,  and  sin  is  both  against  Him  and  His 
government.  Sin  against  His  Person  might  be  passed  over; 
but  sin  against  His  government  cannot  be  treated  lightly. 
Thus  human  sin  stood  in  the  way  of  the  free  exercise  of 
God's  power  for  saving  the  lost.  This  hindrance  has  been 
removed  by  God  Himself  in  the  death  of  Christ  on  behalf  of 
us  all.  Everything  in  your  own  self  and  in  your  past  life 
which  might  hinder  God  from  directly  saving  you  has  been 
judged  in  a  manner  so  completely  and  righteously,  that  God 
is  satisfied  with  it  as  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  your 
personal  sin  created.  It  is  a  pertinent  question  now  as  to 
whether  you  are  yourself  satisfied  with  that  disposition  of 
your  sins  which  satisfies  God.  (2)  The  human  will  is  in¬ 
volved  in  this  vast  issue.  God  does  not  override  or  coerce 
the  human  will.  He  gives  it  complete  respect.  He  may  per¬ 
suade  you  by  bringing  before  your  vision  the  wonders  of  His 
grace  and  marvelous  provision  for  your  salvation  being  me¬ 
diated  through  Christ;  but  even  then  you  must  exercise  your 
will.  You  must  elect  to  stand  not  in  your  own  worthiness, 
but  as  sheltered  under  the  sacrifice  and  merit  of  Christ  for 
you.  It  remains  true  that  “whosoever  will,  may  come.” 
Thus  you,  too,  must  be  satisfied  with  Christ's  saving  work 
for  you  and  willing  to  rest  all  your  hope  upon  it  as  the 
ground  of  your  own  salvation.  It  therefore  follows  with 
unfailing  certainty  that  Christ  has  died  for  you  bearing  your 
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own  judgment,  and  as  you  willingly  commit  yourself  to  Him 
as  your  Savior,  every  hindrance  is  removed  and  God’s  im¬ 
measurable  saving  power  is  exercised  in  your  behalf  and 
to  the  end  that  His  love  for  you  may  be  satisfied. 

God  waits  to  thus  exercise  His  love  toward  you.  He  de¬ 
sires  to  save  you  with  that  limitless  salvation  which  His 
love  provides;  but  He  awaits  your  own  choice  of  the  Savior 
He  has  provided.  There  should  be  no  confusion  of  mind  at 
this  point.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  what  God 
may  do  for  you,  by  which  alone  you  are  saved,  and  what 
you  might  do  for  Him  in  life  and  service  for  Him.  It  is 
thus  seen  that  we  either  trust  ourselves  to  save  ourselves— 
something  most  hopeless,  indeed,  or  we  trust  Christ  who  is 
in  every  respect  qualified  to  be  our  Savior. 

3.  What  Will  God  Do? 

A  very  important  distinction  is  here  drawn,  and  must 
be  kept  in  mind,  between  what  God  has  done  and  what  He 
will  do  for  those  who  believe  when  they  believe.  As  cer¬ 
tainly  as  the  provisions  of  God’s  grace  made  possible  through 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  are  wholly  wrought  by 
God  and  we  may  enter  into  these  only  as  we  accept  them 
from  His  hand,  so  certainly  all  that  enters  into  our  present 
salvation  is  wholly  wrought  of  God  alone  and  we  can  do  no 
more  than  to  accept  what  He  bestows.  No  one  can  forgive 
his  own  sins,  none  could  clothe  himself  in  the  righteousness 
of  God,  none  could  write  his  name  in  heaven.  These  and 
many  other  divine  undertakings,  if  ever  accomplished,  and 
they  are  the  very  structure  of  salvation  by  God’s  grace,  must 
be  wrought  by  Him  alone.  Will  He  do  these  and  all  other 
marvels  of  His  grace  for  you?  About  this  question  you 
should  have  no  doubt.  Has  He  not  prepared  the  way  for 
your  salvation  at  infinite  cost  to  Himself,  by  even  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  His  own  Son?  Are  you  not  justified  in  believing, 
as  I  believe,  that  Christ’s  death  for  you  guarantees  the  truth 
that  the  same  love  which  provides  one  to  die  in  your  place 
will  continue  to  undertake  for  you,  as  you  trust  Him  to 
do  so? 
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The  testimony  of  the  New  Testament  is  that  we  are  saved 
by  God’s  grace.  This  must  be  true  if  sinners  are  saved  at 
all;  but  too  often  there  is  failure  to  understand  what  God’s 
grace  really  is.  As  said  before,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that 
the  exercise  of  grace  on  the  part  of  God  is  just  a  big-heart¬ 
edness  that  is  willing  to  excuse  and  forget  the  wrong  we 
have  done.  If  that  were  true,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
the  Savior  to  come  into  the  world  or  for  His  sacrificial,  sub¬ 
stitutionary  death  for  men.  Over  against  this  misconception 
is  the  truth  that  grace  on  God’s  part  is  what  He  is  rendered 
free  to  do  in  satisfying  His  love  for  us  on  the  ground  of 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  accomplished  for  us. 
To  those  who  elect  to  stand  sheltered  under  the  provisions 
of  Christ’s  death  for  them,  God’s  grace  is  released,  and  when 
His  grace  is  released  from  all  that  could  ever  hinder  Him, 
His  infinite  love  will  never  be  satisfied  to  do  any  less  for  the 
one  He  thus  saves  than  that  which  is  the  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment  possible  to  His  mighty  power.  Note  here,  again,  that 
the  divine  motive  which  actuates  God  in  saving  sinners  is 
not  merely  to  rescue  them  from  a  deplorable  estate  in  which 
they  are  found,  but  His  supreme  motive  is  to  satisfy  His 
own  love  for  the  one  He  saves — love  for  you  and  for  me. 
His  measureless  love  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  less  than 
the  very  greatest  thing  that  God  can  do.  If  it  seems  pre¬ 
sumptuous  for  one  to  attempt  to  define  the  greatest  thing  that 
God  can  do,  let  it  be  said  that  God  can  do  nothing  in  this 
world  or  in  the  next  but  to  make  something  like  His  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  consummation  of  our  salvation  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  that  we  shall  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  His 
Son.  “We  shall  be  like  him.” 

In  this  same  connection  and  as  regards  the  motive  which 
actuates  God  in  the  salvation  of  men,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that,  while  God  does  save  the  lost  with  a  view  to  the 
service  they  may  render  after  they  are  saved — ^we  are  said 
to  be  “created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,”  and  for 
their  own  personal  advantage — that  they  “should  not  p^ish, 
but  have  everlasting  life,”  His  primary  motive  is  the  exer- 
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else  of  His  grace  as  an  expression  of  infinite  love.  It  is 
written  that  He  saves  men,  ‘'that  in  the  ages  to  come  he 
might  shew  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace  in  his  kind¬ 
ness  toward  us  through  Christ  Jesus.”  There  is  that  in  God 
which  could  never  have  been  exercised  or  manifested  had  He 
not  undertaken  the  salvation  of  sinners.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  this  marvelous  competency  in  God  should  have  gone 
undemonstrated  or  without  exercise  forever. 

The  wonderful  fact  is  that  each  person  who  is  saved  be¬ 
comes  by  that  salvation  a  perfect  representation  before  all 
intelligences  —  angels  and  men  —  of  God’s  limitless  grace. 
When  that  throng  of  the  saved  is  assembled  in  glory,  God 
might  call  upon  any  one  of  them  to  stand  out  alone  as  the 
complete  and  all-satisfying-to-Himself  embodiment  of  (ill  that 
infinite  grace  can  do,  that  is,  all  that  God  can  do  to  satisfy 
His  love  for  that  soul. 

The  salvation  which  God  achieves  is  a  wonderful  thing 
and  two  particular  features  out  of  many  which  enter  into 
it  should  be  had  in  mind. 

a.  Divine  Cleansing. 

There  are  many  indeed  who  are  most  attentive  to  the 
cleansing  of  their  bodies  who  have  never  awakened  to  the 
importance  of  the  cleansing  of  their  souls  from  defilement. 
Why,  indeed,  should  defilement  of  the  body  be  recognized  and 
the  defilement  of  the  soul  remain  as  though  it  did  not  exist, 
or  as  though  it  was  of  no  consequence  when  the  defilement 
of  the  soul  may  easily  determine  its  destiny?  Probably  it  is 
because  one  defilement  is  seen  by  natural  vision  and  becomes 
our  own  responsibility  for  its  cleansing,  while  the  other  need 
is  unobserved  unless  the  conscience  or  the  voice  of  God  re¬ 
veals  it,  and  its  cleansing  is  that  which  God  alone  can 
achieve.  In  spite  of  human  failure  in  understanding,  the  de¬ 
filement  and  cleansing  of  the  soul  are  real  and  the  value  of 
the  cleansing  is  beyond  all  estimation. 

The  cleansing  of  the  soul  is  removal  of  the  stain  of  sin — 
sin  as  God  sees  it.  The  Scriptures  declare  that  “the  blood 
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of  Jesus  Christ,  his  [God’s]  Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.” 
This  is  not  a  literal,  physical  application  of  Christ’s  blood  to 
the  physical  body  of  the  one  who  is  cleansed;  it  is  rather 
that,  because  of  the  shedding  of  Christ’s  blood,  which  an¬ 
swered  the  holy  demands  of  God  against  sin,  God  is  free  to 
cleanse  and  remove  the  defilement  of  sin.  What  He  does 
when  He  cleanses  is  not  disclosed,  nor  need  it  be.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  that  the  cleansing  is  achieved.  This  cleans¬ 
ing  is  not  wrought  merely  to  satisfy  the  heart  and  con¬ 
science  in  the  present  life.  Its  real  value  and  limitless  com¬ 
pleteness  will  be  experienced  in  all  ages  to  come  when,  be¬ 
cause  thus  cleansed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  there  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  a  shadow  or  stain  of  earth’s  sin  to  mar  the  blessedness 
of  our  fellowship  with  God  in  heaven. 

b.  Divine  Redemption. 

Redemption  is  a  legal  term.  It  speaks  of  a  ransom  which 
is  justly  demanded  and  fully  paid.  As  before  stated,  sin  is 
a  crime  against  God’s  righteous  government.  No  govern¬ 
ment  can  exist  that  does  not  exact  a  penalty  for  crimes  and 
offenses  committed  against  it.  Since  God  is  infinitely  holy. 
His  demands  are  holy  and  since  man  is  sinful  by  nature,  not 
one  of  the  human  family,  other  than  Christ  Himself,  has 
escaped  the  tragedy  of  offending  God’s  authority.  As  it  is 
written,  “All  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of 
God”  (Rom.  3:23),  and  “There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not 
one”  (Rom.  3:10).  The  penalty  of  sin  is  death — death  phys¬ 
ical,  spiritual,  and  eternal.  “The  wages  of  sin  is  death” 
(Rom.  6:23).  These  are  very  great  issues,  which  concern 
eternity  as  well  as  time. 

When  Adam  sinned  he  died  spiritually  and  his  offspring, 
to  the  last  individual  of  those  who  comprise  the  human  race, 
are  born  spiritually  dead.  From  this  estate  only  a  divinely 
wrought  redemption  can  save,  a  redemption  which  pays  the 
ransom  price  for  us;  for  no  man  can  ever  redeem  himself. 
If  someone  other  than  ourselves  does  not  pay  the  ransom 
price,  all  the  divine  penalty  which  reaches  into  eternity  must 
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be  experienced.  No  greater  mistake  is  made  respecting  this 
immeasurable  truth  than  to  suppose  (as  many  do)  that,  be¬ 
cause  God  is  love,  He  can  and  will’  relinquish  the  penalty  as 
an  act  of  mercy  on  His  part.  It  is  rather  the  case  that,  be¬ 
cause  God  is  righteous  and  just  in  all  He  does,  no  penalty 
can  ever  be  overlooked  or  lessened.  The  whole  race,  and  that 
involves  each  individual,  being  sinful  both  by  nature  and 
by  practice,  stands  condemned.  It  is  at  this  point,  and  not 
before,  that  the  love  of  God  enters  the  picture,  and  then  not 
in  an  inconsiderate  passing  over  of  the  penalty,  but  in  pay¬ 
ing  it  for  us  Himself.  This  is  the  meaning  of  (Wrist’s  death 
as  a  redemption,  a  ransom,  for  us.  It  is  as  though  a  judge 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  one  whom  he  loves  finds  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  pronounce  the  sentence  and  thus  to  uphold  the  law. 
Regardless  of  what  it  may  cost  him,  he  measures  out  the 
whole  demand  of  the  law;  but  then  he  steps  down  from  the 
judgment  seat  and  makes  bare  his  own  breast  and  receives 
the  death-blow  himself  in  place  of  the  one  he  loves  but  whom 
he  has  condemned.  “Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends”  (John  15:13). 
Christ’s  death  was  in  no  way  for  Himself.  There  was  no 
cause  of  death  in  Him.  He  died  for  you  and  for  me.  This 
is  the  good  news  which  the  gospel  brings  to  us.  It  is  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  vast  import  to  every  unsaved  person  in  the  world. 
It  is  something  to  be  believed  and  in  it  alone,  since  faith  is 
the  sole  condition  of  ransom. 
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SERIES  IN  CHRISTOLOGY 

THE  INCARNATION  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

Author’s  note:  This  article  continues  the  study  of  the  Son  of  God 
in  His  incarnate  state  as  presented  in  Messianic  prophecy. 

PROPHECIES  CONCERNING  THE  LIFE  OP  CHRIST 

A  remarkable  foreview  of  the  life  of  Christ  is  afforded 
in  many  Messianic  prophecies  which  portray  the  character 
of  His  life.  His  important  public  ministry  was  to  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  messenger,  “Behold,  I  send  my  messenger,  and 
he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me:  and  the  Lord,  whom 
ye  seek,  will  suddenly  come  to  his  temple;  and  the  mes¬ 
senger  of  the  covenant,  whom  ye  desire,  behold,  he  cometh, 
saith  Jehovah  of  hosts”  (A.R.V.,  Mai.  3:1).  Previously 
Isaiah  had  spoken  of  the  “voice  of  one  that  crieth.  Prepare 
ye  in  the  wilderness  the  way  of  Jehovah”  (A.R.V.,  Isa.  40:3). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reference  in  both  cases  is 
to  John  the  Baptist  (cf.  Mt.  3:3;  11:10;  Mk.  1:2;  Lk.  7:27), 
and  all  the  Gospels  record  the  fulfillment  of  these  prophecies. 

The  coming  Messiah  was  in  His  life  to  fulfill  the  offices 
of  prophet,  priest,  and  king.  Moses  had  predicted  the  com¬ 
ing  of  such  a  prophet  (Deut.  18:15-18),  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  points  specifically  to  its  fulfillment  in  Christ  (John 
1:21;  4:29;  5:46;  6:14;  8:28;  14:24;  Acts  3:20-23).  The 
priesthood  of  Christ  was  anticipated  in  the  whole  priestly 
system  given  by  revelation,  first  the  patriarchal  and  later 
the  Levitical  orders.  The  prophecy  given  in  1  Samuel  2:35 
can  be  fulfilled  completely  only  by  Christ,  even  if  partially 
fulfilled  by  Samuel.  The  prediction  of  Psalm  110:4,  quoted 
in  Hebrews  5:6,  and  discussed  at  length  in  Hebrews,  is 
clearly  fulfilled  in  Christ.  Zechariah  combines  the  priestly 
and  kingly  offices  in  his  prophecy,  “He  shall  be  a  priest 
upon  his  throne”  (Zech.  6:13).  The  context  indicates  that 
the  reference  is  to  Christ. 
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The  kingly  office  of  Christ  is  the  first  to  be  mentioned 
in  prophecy  and  the  most  prominent  in  Old  Testament  pre¬ 
diction.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  God  revealed  that 
kings  should  be  among  Abraham’s  descendants.  The  kingly 
line  is  narrowed  to  Judah’s  descendants  in  Genesis  49:10. 
The  hint  of  a  particular  king  in  Genesis  49 :10  is  made  more 
definite  in  Numbers  24:17,  where  it  is  predicted,  “I  see 
him,  but  not  now;  I  behold  him,  but  not  nigh:  There  shall 
come  forth  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  And  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out 
of  Israel,  and  shall  smite  through  the  corners  of  Moab,  and 
break  down  all  the  sons  of  tumult.”  A  major  revelation  is 
found  in  the  foreview  given  David  in  the  classic  passage, 
2  Samuel  7 :12-16.  Here  it  is  revealed  that  David’s  house  will 
be  perpetuated  in  the  coming  Messiah,  that  his  throne,  and 
kingdom  will  continue  forever.  Conservative  scholarship  is 
agreed  that  the  fulfillment  of  these  prophecies  is  found  in 
Christ  alone.  This  interpretation  is,  of  course,  confirmed  by 
the  New  Testament  (Lk.  1:31-33),  and  the  theme  is  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well. 
In  Psalm  2,  Jehovah  declares  that  He  will  set  His  Son  on 
the  throne  in  Zion.  The  dominion  and  rule  of  the  King  is 
foretold  in  Psalm  110.  The  prophecy  of  His  rule  on  earth 
is  integral  in  Messianic  prediction  (Isa.  2:1-4;  4:1-6;  49:7; 
52:15).  In  Isaiah  9:6,  7,  it  is  explicit:  ”For  unto  us  a  child 
is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given;  and  the  government  shall 
be  upon  his  shoulder:  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonder¬ 
ful,  Counsellor,  Mighty  God,  Everlasting  Father,  Prince  of 
Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  of  peace  there 
shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his 
kingdom,  to  establish  it,  and  to  uphold  it  with  justice  and 
with  righteousness  from  henceforth  even  for  ever.”  The 
passage  gathers  in  one  statement  the  predictions  of  the  in¬ 
carnation,  the  deity  and  eternity  of  the  Messiah,  the  future 
government  of  peace  on  earth,  the  righteousness  and  justice 
of  His  kingdom,  and  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  will  fulfill 
the  promises  to  David.  The  promises  to  David  and  the  pre¬ 
diction  of  the  earthly  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  are  one  and 
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the  same.  The  entire  eleventh  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  a  picture 
of  the  rule  of  the  King. 

Jeremiah  repeats  these  same  major  aspects  of  the  future 
kingship  of  the  Messiah :  “Behold,  the  days  come,  saith 
Jehovah,  that  I  will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous  Branch, 
and  he  shall  reign  as  king  and  deal  wisely,  and  shall  exe¬ 
cute  justice  and  righteousness  in  the  land.  In  his  days  Judah 
shall  be  saved,  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely;  and  this  is  his 
name  whereby  he  shall  be  called:  Jehovah  our  righteous¬ 
ness”  (A.R.V.,  Jer.  23:6,  6).  The  prophecy  is  turned  to  its 
particular  effect  on  Israel.  Zechariah  speaks  of  the  king 
coming  as  the  Savior  and  Deliverer  of  His  people:  “Rejoice 
greatly,  0  daughter  of  Zion;  shout,  0  daughter  of  Jerusalem: 
behold,  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee;  he  is  just,  and  having 
salvation;  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  even  upon  a  colt 
the  foal  of  an  ass”  (A.R.V.,  Zech.  9:9).  Here  we  have  Christ 
in  His  character  as  King  in  His  first  coming,  in  contrast  to 
previous  passages  quoted  which  referred  to  the  kingdom 
after  the  second  advent.  The  Zechariah  passage  has  its  ful¬ 
fillment  in  the  New  Testament  (Mt.  21:4-9;  Mk.  11:9,  10; 
Lk.  19:37-38).  The  Old  Testament  foreview  of  Christ  as 
King  includes,  then,  both  His  first  advent  and  the  kingdom 
to  follow  the  second  advent. 

That  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Savior  and  Deliverer  had 
been  anticipated  in  many  Old  Testament  passages  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  protevangelium  of  Genesis  3:15.  Even  Job, 
who  lived  before  the  day  of  written  Scripture,  knew  of  the 
hope  of  a  coming  Redeemer  (Job  19:25).  Almost  all  the 
passages  which  are  Messianic  speak  of  it.  The  classic  pass¬ 
age  predicting  the  saving  work  of  Christ  is,  of  course, 
Isaiah  53. 

One  of  the  important  lines  of  prediction  concerning  the 
coming  Messiah  is  embraced  in  the  figure  of  Christ  as  a 
corner  stone  and  foundation.  The  principal  Old  Testament 
passage  is  found  in  Isaiah  28:14-18.  The  numerous  passages 
each  contribute  something  to  the  total  revelation  (Gen.  49: 
24;  1  Ki.  7:10-11;  Psa.  118:22;  Isa.  8:14;  Zech.  4:7.  Cf.  New 
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Testament  passages,  Acts  4:11;  Rom.  9:33;  11:11;  Eph. 
2:20;  1  Pet.  2:6-8).  The  thought  in  these  passages  is  that 
Christ  will  bring  security  to  Israel. 

Considerable  attention  is  given  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  Messiah  as  the  Servant  of  Jehovah.  Important  passages 
dealing  with  this  line  of  truth  are  found  in  Isaiah  42:1-7; 
49:1-7;  52:13-53:12.  The  New  Testament  alludes  to  these 
predictions  in  regard  to  the  Messiah  frequently  (Mt.  8:17; 
12:17-21;  Lk.  22:37;  John  12:38;  Acts  3:13,  26;  4:27,  30; 
8:32;  Rom.  10:13;  15:21;  I  Pet.  2:22-24).  The  term  Servant 
of  Jehovah  as  found  in  the  Old  Testament  sometimes  has 
reference  to  Israel,  sometimes  to  the  obedient  remnant  of 
Israel,  sometimes  specifically  to  the  Messiah,  and  in  Isaiah 
37 :35  refers  to  David.  The  principal  idea  in  these  predic¬ 
tions  is  that  of  presenting  Christ  as  the  obedient  servant, 
who  through  His  sufferings  and  death  redeems  His  people. 

In  connection  with  the  prophecies  of  the  coming  Mes¬ 
sianic  kingdom,  it  is  revealed  that  the  Messiah  will  perform 
many  great  miracles.  The  testimony  to  this  is  not  always 
related  specifically  to  the  Messiah,  but  is  given  as  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  period.  Hence  in  Isaiah  35:5-6,  it  is  written, 
“Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears 
of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped.  Then  shall  the  lame  man 
leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing;  for  in 
the  wilderness  shall  waters  break  out,  and  streams  in  the 
desert.”  While  the  immediate  context  deals  with  the  Messi¬ 
anic  kingdom,  it  is  at  once  a  description  of  the  credentials 
of  the  Messiah.  Christ  called  attention  to  the  significance 
of  His  miraculous  works  as  a  testimony  to  Himself  (John 
5:36). 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Old  Testament  provides  a  remark¬ 
able  picture  of  the  coming  Messiah.  He  is  to  be  preceded  by 
a  messenger,  to  be  a  Savior  and  Deliverer  when  He  comes, 
to  execute  the  offices  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  to  be  a 
corner  stone  and  foundation,  to  fulfill  the  expectation  of 
an  obedient  servant  of  Jehovah  who  would  redeem  His 
people,  and  one  whose  life  should  be  filled  with  good  and 
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miraculous  works.  His  works  and  teachings  were  to  mani¬ 
fest  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  (Isa.  11:2-3). 

PROPHECIES  CONCERNING  THE  DEATH  OF  CHRIST 

The  Old  Testament  foreview  of  the  death  of  Christ  is 
given  principally  in  Psalm  22  and  Isaiah  53,  though  many 
other  passages  contribute  to  the  doctrine.  Isaiah  53,  pre¬ 
senting  the  suffering  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  gives  most 
of  the  major  details  of  the  death  of  Christ.  He  is  to  be 
brutally  beaten  (Isa.  52:14),  “wounded  for  our  transgres¬ 
sions”  and  “bruised  for  our  iniquities”  (Isa.  53:5);  His 
sufferings  provide  peace  and  healing  (Isa.  53:5).  He  is  to 
be  silent  before  His  persecutors  as  a  lamb  led  to  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  (Isa.  53:7).  His  soul  will  be  an  offering  for  sin  (Isa. 
53:10).  He  will  die  with  the  wicked,  but  will  be  buried  with 
the  rich  (Isa.  53:9).  His  sufferings  arise  not  from  His 
own  sin,  for  “he  had  done  no  violence,  neither  was  any  de¬ 
ceit  in  his  mouth”  (A.R.V.,  Isa.  53:9).  To  say  the  least,  we 
have  in  Isaiah  an  accurate  and  detailed  account  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings  and  death  of  Christ  together  with  a  theological  reason 
for  His  death — He  was  dying  for  the  sins  of  others,  as  a 
satisfaction  to  God.  Even  a  casual  examination  of  the  New 
Testament  record  reveals  a  fulfillment  of  all  the  details  of 
this  prophecy. 

While  on  the  cross,  Christ  Himself  quoted  from  Psalm 
22,  thereby  calling  attention  to  the  predictions  afforded  in 
this  Psalm.  The  Messiah  is  to  be  forsaken  of  God  (Psa. 
22:1),  ridiculed  and  taunted  (Psa.  22:6-8);  to  suffer  un¬ 
speakable  agony  (Psa.  22:14-16);  His  bones  were  to  be 
pulled  out  of  joint  (Psa.  22:14);  He  was  to  suffer  thirst 
(Psa.  22:15);  His  hands  and  feet  were  to  be  pierced — an 
anticipation  of  His  crucifixion  (Psa.  22:16);  His  garments 
were  to  be  divided  with  the  exception  of  His  vesture,  for 
which  they  would  cast  lots  (Psa.  22:18);  He  was  to  be 
brought  into  death  (Psa.  22:15).  This  Psalm  accordingly 
presents  a  graphic  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  on 
the  cross  fulfilled  in  every  detail  by  the  events  recorded  in 
the  Gospels. 
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Many  other  scattered  references  to  the  death  of  Christ 
complete  the  picture  of  prophecy.  He  was  to  be  betrayed 
by  a  friend  (Psa.  41:9),  falsely  accused  (Psa.  25:11),  spit 
upon  (Isa.  50:6);  His  bones  were  not  to  be  broken  (Psa. 
34:20). 

The  New  Testament  records  not  only  the  fulfillment, 
but  Christ  Himself  completed  the  picture  of  prophecy  re¬ 
garding  His  death.  Again  and  again  He  predicts  His  com¬ 
ing  crucifixion  (Mt.  12:38-42;  16:21;  17:22-23;  20:18-19; 
26:31;  Mk.  8:31;  9:31;  10:32-34;  Lk.  9:22,  44;  19:31-33; 
John  12:32-33).  There  have  been  few  events  which  have 
been  given  such  a  complete  and  detailed  prophetic  picture 
in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  whole  prophetic 
Word  has  as  its  central  point  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ. 

PROPHECIES  CONCERNING  THE  RESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST 

While  many  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  anticipate 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  only  a  few  are  specific.  Of  these, 
the  most  important  is  Psalm  16:10,  “For  thou  wilt  not  leave 
my  soul  to  Sheol;  Neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thy  holy  one  to 
see  corruption”  (A.R.V.).  It  is,  of  course,  the  fashion  among 
some  scholars  to  minimize  and  eliminate  the  Messianic 
element  from  Old  Testament  prophecy  wherever  possible. 
Oehler,  for  instance,  finds  no  reference  in  Psalm  16:10.*  A. 
B.  Davidson  does  not  bother  to  discuss  it  in  his  work  on 
Old  Testament  Prophecy,  The  New  Testament  makes  clear, 
however,  to  all  who  accept  the  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures 
that  Psalm  16:10  is  specifically  a  reference  to  Christ.  Peter 
after  quoting  this  passage  in  his  sermon  at  Pentecost  states 
plainly  that  the  reference  is  not  to  David  but  to  Christ  (Acts 
2:25-31).  Paul  in  his  sermon  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  expressed 
the  same  interpretation  (Acts  13:34-37).  We  have  here, 
then,  an  interpretation  with  the  double  attestation  of  the 
inspired  teaching  of  Peter  and  Paul.  While  David  died  and 
saw  corruption,  Christ  died  and  was  raised  again. 

'Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  (New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  1892), 
pp.  ISO,  169,  SS9. 
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The  resurrection  of  Christ  is,  of  course,  anticipated  in 
every  prophecy  which  pictures  Christ  as  victorious  over  sin 
and  the  powers  of  evil.  A  few  passages  imply  the  resurrec¬ 
tion.  Psalm  22:22,  where  it  is  predicted  of  Christ,  “I  will 
declare  thy  name  unto  my  brethren:  In  the  midst  of  the 
assembly  will  I  praise  thee”  (A.R.V.),  is  quoted  in  Hebrews 
2 :12.  The  context  of  both  Psalm  22  and  Hebrews  2 :12  speaks 
of  victory  over  death.  Psalm  118:22-24  speaks  of  the  stone 
which  the  builders  rejected  becoming  the  head  of  the  corner. 
Again,  the  passage  implies  resurrection  after  rejection. 
Isaiah  53:10  seems  also  to  imply  the  resurrection.  After 
referring  to  the  death  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  the  pass¬ 
age  goes  on,  “He  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleasure 
of  Jehovah  shall  prosper  in  his  hands”  (A.R.V.).  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  this  passage  could  have  any  literal  fulfill¬ 
ment  after  the  death  of  Christ  except  by  resurrection. 

While  the  testimony  of  the  Old  Testament  is,  with  the 
exception  of  Psalm  16:10,  somewhat  indirect,  the  New 
Testament  repeatedly  predicts  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
These  passages  spoken  by  Christ  Himself  demonstrate  the 
completeness  of  the  prophetic  preparation  (Mt.  12:38-40; 
16:21;  17:9,  23;  20:19;  Mt.  26:32;  27:67;  Mk.  8:21; 
9:9,  31;  10:24;  14:68;  Lk.  9:22;  18:33;  Jn.  2:19-21).  The 
resurrection  of  Christ,  like  His  sufferings  and  death,  is  in 
its  fulfillment  of  prophecy  a  majestic  unfolding  of  the 
sovereign  purposes  of  God. 

PROPHECIES  CONCERNING  HIS  GLORY 

The  Old  Testament  abounds  with  references  to  the  glory 
of  God.  Many  of  these  are  applicable  to  the  Trinity,  but 
others  are  predictions  related  to  the  Messiah.  The  great 
sweeps  of  Ohi  Testament  prophecy  concerning  the  coming 
glorious  kingdom  in  themselves  are  testimonies  to  the  glory 
of  the  King.  One  of  the  central  purposes  of  the  millennial 
kingdom  is  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
glory  of  the  Son  of  God.  Psalm  24,  for  instance,  anticipates 
the  coming  of  the  King  of  glory,  and  the  context  indicates 
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that  it  refers  specifically  to  the  Son  of  God.  Psalm  72,  which 
affords  a  general  view  of  the  coming  kingdom,  closes  with 
a  benediction,  “And  blessed  be  his  glorious  name  for  ever; 
And  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his  glory”  (A.R.V.). 
Isaiah  predicts,  “In  that  day  shall  the  branch  of  Jehovah 
be  beautiful  and  glorious”  (A.R.V.,  Isa.  4:2).  The  reference 
to  the  “branch”  seems  clearly  a  reference  to  Christ.  Isaiah 
asks  the  question,  “Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom, 
with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah?  this  that  is  glorious  in 
his  apparel,  marching  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength?” 
(A.R.V.,  Isa.  63:1).  The  context  makes  the  reference  to  the 
Messiah  evident.  Daniel  gives  a  comprehensive  picture :  “And 
there  was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom, 
that  all  peoples,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him: 
his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not 
pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  de¬ 
stroyed”  (A.R.V.,  Dan.  7:14). 

These  numerous  references  to  the  glory  of  the  Messiah 
in  contrast  to  His  sufferings  gave  occasion  to  Peter’s  men¬ 
tion  of  this  problem:  “The  prophets  who  prophesied  of  the 
grace  that  was  to  be  yours  searched  and  inquired  about  this 
salvation;  they  inquired  what  person  or  time  was  indicated 
by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  within  them  when  predicting  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  subsequent  glory”  (R.S.V.,  1 
Pet.  1:10).  In  other  words,  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
themselves  while  recognizing  the  dual  prophecies  of  suffer¬ 
ing  and  glory  of  the  Messiah  were  not  able  to  harmonize 
this  apparent  contradiction.  The  testimony  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is,  therefore,  abundantly  clear  on  this  aspect  of 
Messianic  prophecy. 

The  New  Testament  confirms  this  interpretation.  Christ 
at  His  ascension  returned  to  glory.  His  glorious  present  ses¬ 
sion  in  heaven  is  mentioned  often  in  Scripture  (Mk.  16:19; 
Lk.  24:51;  Heb.  4:14;  9:24;  1  Pet.  3:22).  From  this  present 
glorious  state  He  will  return  for  the  church  (John  14:1-3; 
1  Cor.  15:51-52;  1  Thess.  4:13-18).  After  the  church  is 
taken  up  to  glory,  the  church  will  be  judged  by  Christ  (1  Cor. 
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3:12-15;  9:16-27;  2  Cor.  5:8-10;  Rev.  3:11).  The  glorious 
return  of  Christ  follows  (Mt.  26:64;  Lk.  21:27;  Acts  1:11). 
After  the  reign  on  earth  the  eternal  state  is  ushered  in 
(1  Cor.  15:24-28).  From  the  moment  of  the  ascension,  how¬ 
ever,  Christ  is  in  His  glorious  estate  and  all  His  works  and 
appearances  are  in  keeping  with  His  glory.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  adds  many  of  the  details  to  the  outline  of  prophecy, 
but  the  fact  of  His  glory  is  as  well  attested  by  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  incarnation  of  Christ  is  attended  by  all  the  im¬ 
portant  revelation  of  these  Old  Testament  Messianic  prophe¬ 
cies.  The  incarnation  has  in  its  essential  character  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  revealed  plan  of  God.  With  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  background  in  view,  the  incarnation  assumes  its  right¬ 
ful  place  of  central  importance  in  the  outworking  of  the 
sovereign  plan  of  God. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(To  be  continued  in  the  July-Septemher  Number,  1948) 
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THE  USES  OF  THE  PSALTER 

By  Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

Important  as  other  phases  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
Psalter  may  be,  and  we  should  be  the  last  to  minimize  the 
significance  of  any  aspect,  none  is  of  greater  importance 
than  the  use  for  which  the  Psalter  was  intended.  Upon  this 
field  archaeology  has  shed  much  light  and  made  notable  con¬ 
tributions.  The  two  scholars  who  have  made  the  most 
intensive  study  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Psalter  was 
utilized  in  the  life  of  the  Hebrew  people,  based  upon  their 
researches  into  the  results  of  archaeological  findings,  are 
Hermann  Gunkel  and  Sigmund  Mowinckel,  the  former  a 
German  and  the  latter  a  Norwegian  scholar.  The  lines  of 
investigation  that  they  suggest  are  carried  out  also  by  the 
English  C.  C.  Keet  and  the  American  John  P.  Peters.  From 
the  conclusions  of  these  scholars  it  is  clear  that  the  Psalter 
was  collected  for  use  in  the  Temple  liturgy  and  meant  to 
fill  the  need  for  every  form  of  worship.*  Welch  claims  that 
the  Psalter  was  no  private  collection  of  hymns,  but  an  offi¬ 
cial  one.  However,  though  these  hymns  were  intended  in 
large  measure  for  use  in  the  Temple  worship  and  its  God- 
appointed  rituals,  they  have  been  able  to  separate  them¬ 
selves  from  their  original  setting  and  usage,  maintaining 
their  place  in  the  community’s  religious  life  after  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Temple  and  the  discontinuance  of  its 
services.* 

So  much  has  been  written  upon  and  argued  for  the  litur¬ 
gical  use  and  purposes  of  the  Psalter  that,  it  is  to  be  feared, 

‘W.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  The  Psalms,  Vol.  I,  p.  1. 

*A.  C.  Welch,  The  Psalter  in  Life,  Worship,  and  History,  pp.  90,  91. 
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some  have  lost  sight  of  the  devotional  purposes  of  the 
Psalms.  We  shall  deal  at  length  with  the  liturgical  purposes 
of  the  collection,  but  it  seems  logical  and  fitting  to  point 
out  the  place  that  the  Psalter  had  in  the  private  devotional 
life  of  the  Hebrew  people.  Again  we  need  to  be  reminded 
that  the  Psalms  are  poetry,  and  as  such  emerge  from  deep 
feeling  and  experience.  In  this  manner  the  individual 
psalms  or  poems  arose.  The  godly  one  in  Israel,  directed  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  found  his  heart  full  to  overflowing,  and 
he  set  forth  the  stirrings  of  his  heart  and  soul  with  the  pen 
of  the  ready  writer.  One  such  poem  actually  tells  this  ex¬ 
perience  : 

“My  heart  overfloweth  with  a  goodly  matter; 

I  speak  the  things  which  I  have  made  regarding 
the  king: 

My  tongue  is  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.”* 

Such  expressions  of  heart  experiences  served  not  only  the 
spiritual  needs  of  those  who  set  these  thoughts  to  poetry, 
but  ministered  to  the  requirements  of  their  coreligionists. 
They  were  utilized  for  private  devotions.  Oesterley  asserts 
that  a  number  of  the  Psalms  cannot  have  been  used  in 
public  worship,  nor  were  they  written  for  that  end.  Such  a 
scholar  as  Duhm  denies  that  the  Psalter  was  the  hymn 
book  of  the  Second  Temple.  He  understands  it  to  be  a 
manual  for  devotional  reading  and  meditation  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  man.  Oesterley  takes  a  middle  position:  some  of  the 
Psalms  were  liturgical,  while  others  were  not.  Some  hymns 
that  were  not  written  for  liturgical  use  in  the  first  place, 
were  so  adapted  later.*  Pfeiffer  follows  Duhm*s  position,  if 
not  entirely  then  to  a  large  extent.  He  does  not  concur  in 
the  popular  designation  of  the  Psalter  as  the  h3nnn  book  of 
the  Second  Temple.  For  him  that  title  is  scarcely  appropri¬ 
ate.  He  views  it  as  a  **devotional  anthology  of  religious 
poems”  meant  for  the  spiritual  uplift  of  the  general  public, 

‘Psalm  45:1  (Hebrew  2). 

*W.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  A  Fresh  Approach  to  the  Psalms,  pp.  133,  134. 
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especially  the  middle  classes.  His  contention  is  that  even 
the  doxologies,  liturgies,  and  hymns  used  in  the  Temple 
service  were  chosen  because  they  were  suited  to  private  de¬ 
votions.  With  Duhm  he  finds  that  a  large  part  of  the 
Psalter  was  probably  never  sung  in  the  Temple.  The  views 
of  Gunkel,  Peters,  Mowinckel,  Gressmann,  and  Eissfeldt 
(who  find  a  great  variety  of  liturgical  uses  for  the  Psalms), 
he  thinks,  are  based  on  inconclusive  evidence.  For  one  thing 
their  positions  necessitate  a  pre-exilic  date  for  many  psalms, 
a  presupposition  which  is  hardly  warranted  after  his  man¬ 
ner  of  thinking.  His  final  verdict  is  that  the  majority  of 
Psalms  were  not  written  for  public  use,  but  that  the  final 
collection  was  primarily  a  book  for  private  devotions,  not  a 
hymnal.  He  cites  Psalm  51  as  an  example  where  a  psalm  of 
confession  of  sin  and  prayer  for  forgiveness,  peculiarly  pri¬ 
vate  in  character,  was  adapted  for  public  and  liturgical  use 
by  the  addition  of  the  last  two  verses.'^  We  feel  that  Pfeiffer, 
though  he  takes  the  position  to  an  extreme,  has  stressed  a 
phase  of  the  use  of  the  Psalter  which  is  in  danger  of  being 
overlooked  by  many,  at  a  time  when  so  much  attention  is 
being  paid  to  the  liturgical  use  of  the  Psalter.  The  Psalter 
must  have  been  used  for  devotional  purposes,  and  that  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  fact  that,  though  stripped  for  so  many  cen¬ 
turies  of  its  original  liturgical  setting,  it  has  indeed  sus¬ 
tained  a  tremendous  influence  upon  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Jewish  Synagogue  and  the  Christian  Church.  Welch  puts 
the  matter  before  us  concisely  when  he  says,  “These  hymns, 
largely  framed  to  serve  a  local  and  temporary  cult,  local 
because  it  could  only  be  practised  on  the  soil  of  Palestine, 
temporary  because  it  has  entirely  ceased  to  be  practised  any¬ 
where,  have  succeeded  in  so  penetrating  to  the  permanent 
relations  between  the  worshipping  soul  and  God  that  they 
have  survived  the  purpose  for  which  they  came  into  existence 
and  have  continued  to  be  the  help  of  unnumbered  souls.”* 
Devotional  use  of  hymns  in  the  ancient  Orient  is  abundantly 


®R.  H.  Pfeiffer,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  pp.  619,  620,  632,  633. 
®A.  C.  Welch,  op.  cit.,  p.  92. 
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attested  by  the  findings  of  archaeological  investigation.  Such 
is  true  because  poetry  and  personal  faith  have  ever  gone 
hand  in  hand. 

When  we  come  to  a  study  of  the  Psalter  from  its  liturgi¬ 
cal  use,  we  find  archaeological  research  touching  the  Psalms 
at  so  many  points  that  the  entire  collection  stands  before 
us  in  an  altogether  different  light.’  There  is  no  scholarly 
treatment  of  the  Psalms  now  that  overlooks  this  phase  of 
the  study  of  the  Psalter.  Montgomery  claims  that  with  few 
exceptions  the  Psalter  is  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
cult,  used  by  the  worshippers  at  the  sanctuary  individually 
or  congregationally.  The  Psalms  are  the  liturgies  employed 
when  the  individual  presented  himself  in  the  sanctuary  to 
make  his  offerings  to  God,  to  present  his  vows,  to  ward  off 
threatened  calamities  and  disasters,  and  to  be  cleansed  of 
his  sins.*  Barton  notes  that  the  Psalms  were  utilized  in  the 
Temple  services  in  connection  with  the  various  sacrifices, 
the  festivals,  and  the  holy  days.  Later  they  were  adapted  to 
the  worship  of  the  synagogue.  With  many  of  the  psalms 
the  setting  and  background  of  their  use  lead  the  student  to 
a  study  of  the  Temple  liturgy.  We  find  this  nowhere  described 
for  us  in  the  Psalter;  it  must  be  gathered  together  from 
hints  here  and  there.  What  such  reconstructions  reveal  in 
the  way  of  Hebrew  religion  and  religious  practice  we  shall 
see  later.®  They  have  progressed  so  far  that  at  the  present 
time  the  Psalter  is  considered  by  some  to  be  largely  a  col¬ 
lection  of  worship  hymns  associated  with  the  ritual  and 
worship  of  the  Temple.  Usage  shows  that  both  the  ritual  act 
and  the  liturgical  form  that  accompanied  it  were  clearly 
defined  and  prescribed  in  all  ancient  worship.  Its  early 
prevalence  in  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  worship  suggests. 


’This  is  not  to  deny,  to  be  sure,  the  great  and  telling  differences  between 
the  thought,  inspiration,  and  atmosphere  of  the  Biblical  Psalms  and 
those  of  the  pagan  hymns  of  the  ancient  Near  East. 

*J.  A.  Montgomery,  “Recent  Developments  in  the  Study  of  the  Psalter,” 
Anglican  Theological  Reviev},  Vol.  VI  (July,  1934),  p.  192. 

*G.  A.  Barton  in  E.  Grant  (ed.).  The  Haverford  Symposium  on  Archaeol¬ 
ogy  and  the  Bible,  p.  66. 
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even  to  the  most  sceptical,  that  it  was  possible  for  it  to 
be  a  part  of  early  Hebrew  worship  and  practice.”  Pfeiffer 
tells  us  that  the  liturgical  use  of  psalms  in  the  worship  of 
the  sanctuary  is  well  attested  since  the  time  of  the  Chron¬ 
icler,”  who  speaks  of  the  musical  portions  of  the  ritual  with 
expert  knowledge  that  seems  to  point  to  his  participation  in 
one  of  the  Levitical  choirs.”  Peters,  who  has  probably  done 
more  work  on  the  subject  of  the  liturgical  use  of  the  Psalter 
than  any  other  American  scholar,  describes  the  collection 
as  composed  of  liturgical  poems  and  hymns,  primarily  for 
the  ritual  that  accompanied  the  sacrifices,  but  comprising 
also  hymns  for  other  purposes  and  occasions.  When  he  wrote 
his  work  on  the  Psalms  he  found  fault  with  modern  scholars 
who  saw  the  impossibility  of  ascribing  hymns  to  particular 
events  in  the  life  of  David,  but  who  went  on  to  commit  the 
same  mistake  in  even  worse  form.  They  were  satisfied  to 
view  the  Psalms  as  occasional  poems,  and  tried  to  assign 
them  to  events  in  their  own  reconstructed  history  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Psalms  in  Chronicles  were  given  titles. 
The  result  was  that  they  departed  farther  from  the  date  of 
compositicn  than  the  first  title-makers,  and  their  conclusions 
were  worse.  He  continues,  “They  have  treated  the  Psalms 
not  as  hymns  composed  or  used  for  liturgical  purposes,  but 
as  occasional  poems  composed  to  celebrate  some  historical 
event;  not  as  hymns  composed  like  Wesley’s  to  be  sung  by 
choir  or  congregation,  but  as  a  national  anthology,  the  lyri¬ 
cal  effusions  of  court  poets  celebrating  the  triumphs  or 
bewailing  the  misfortunes  of  king  or  people.  This  mistaken 
principle  of  identification  of  the  Psalms  as  occasional  lyrics 
led  inevitably  to  a  further  mistake  in  identification  of  their 
date  and  occasion  by  their  contents,  as  that  penitential 
Psalms  must  indicate  a  period  of  calamity,  and  joyful  and 
triumphant  Psalms  a  period  of  prosperity.  This  method  of 
treating  the  Psalter  has  largely  vitiated  modern  criticism 

'®A.  C.  Welch,  op.  cit.,  pp.  76,  78. 

”He  dates  it  about  250  B.C.  which,  needless  to  say,  is  far  too  late  a 
dating. 

'*R,  H.  Pfeiffer,  op.  cit.,  p.  621. 
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and  commentation  on  the  Psalms,  and  led  into  a  pathless 
wilderness  of  subjective  and  conflicting  vagaries.  The  true 
key  to  the  method  of  study  of  the  Psalter  is  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  the  liturgies.”*®  The  quotation  just  given 
epitomizes  fairly  Peter’s  position  on  the  Psalter,  as  well  as 
indicates  the  lines  along  which  he  progresses  in  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  book. 

There  is  proof  from  archaeological  flndings  that  hymns 
and  songs  of  ancient  Babylonia  were  used  with  the  ritual. 
The  instances  could  be  multiplied  many  times  over,  but  we 
shall  choose  a  few  that  bear  more  striking  resemblances  to 
the  Hebrew  Psalms.  Near  the  close  of  many  of  the  old 
Babylonian  liturgies  there  is  a  summons  to  sacrifice: 

“Unto  the  temple  of  god  upon  a  lyre  let  us  go  with 
a  song  of  petition. 

The  psalmist  a  chant  shall  sing. 

The  psalmist  a  chant  of  lordly  praise  shall  sing. 

The  psalmist  a  chant  upon  the  lyre  shall  sing. 

Upon  a  sacred  tambourine,  a  sacred  lilissu  shall 
sing. 

Upon  the  flute,  the  manzu,  the  consecrated  lyre 
shall  sing,” 
or  again: 

“Father  Enlil,  with  song  majestically  we  come, 
the  presents  of  the  ground  are  offered  to  thee 
as  gifts  of  sacrifice. 

0  lord  of  Sumer,  figs  to  thy  house  we  bring;  to 
give  life  to  the  ground  thou  didst  exist. 

Father  Enlil,  accept  the  sacred  offerings,  the 
many  offerings. 

We  with  offerings  come,  let  us  go  up  with  fes¬ 
tivity.”** 

Peters  suggests  that  many  of  the  Hebrew  Psalms  manifest 
a  similar  composition  and  a  similar  purpose.  He  takes  Psalm 

'®J.  P.  Peters,  The  Psalms  as  Liturgies,  pp.  14,  15. 

'*J.  P.  Peters,  op.  cit.,  p.  19. 
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66  as  an  example.’®  In  verse  3  the  worshipper  is  seen  cleansed 
of  his  iniquities  and  transgressions,  whereupon  he  enters 
the  courts  of  the  Lord  with  offerings  of  the  produce  of  the 
ground  (verse  4).  He  pours  forth  in  the  next  four  verses 
praise  to  God  for  His  unfailing  bounty,  reciting  God’s  mar¬ 
velous  signs  which  cause  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  utter¬ 
most  parts  of  the  earth  to  stand  in  awe.  From  the  heavenly 
rivers  of  God  the  earth  is  watered  and  the  grain  is  made 
to  grow  (verses  9-13a).  At  the  very  end  (13b)  we  find,  as 
is  the  case  so  often  in  the  Sumerian,  the  call  to  shout  for 
joy  and  sing  as  the  gifts  are  presented  in  sacrifice.  Another 
illuminating  instance  is  Psalm  66.  Here  there  is  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  vows  of  burnt  offerings,  bullocks,  rams,  and  goats 
(verses  13-15).  Peters  feels  that  the  actual  method  of  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  sacrifice  is  perhaps  best  seen  in  a  liturgy  in 
Psalm  118.  In  this  case  we  have  a  thank-offering  ritual.  The 
first  part  of  the  psalm  is  concerned  with  a  long  processional 
ceremonial  and  its  responsive  singing.  Then  near  the  end 
of  the  hymn,  as  appears  to  be  common  in  the  Sumerian  sac¬ 
rificial  liturgies,  there  is  mention  of  the  sacrifice,  indicated 
by  the  rubric  with  its  command  that  the  sacrifice  be  offered 
(verse  27),  and  followed  by  the  song  of  praise  that  Jeremiah 
indicates  was  used  in  the  Temple  services  in  his  day.** 

In  both  the  Babylonian  and  the  Hebrew  psalms  the  deity 
is  said  to  cast  down  the  mighty  and  exalt  the  lowly.  In  a 
series  of  hymns  and  prayers  found  in  the  necropolis  of 
Thebes  from  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty,  about  1350-1200  B.C., 
there  are  illuminating  parallels  to  the  Psalms.  Peters  points 
out  that  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  hymns,  commemo¬ 
rating  as  thfc^  do,  deliverances  from  trouble  brought  upon 
them  by  their  own  sins,  making  mention  of  the  love  and 
mercy  of  the  gods  and  expressing  a  fervent  desire  to  make 
known  these  works  of  the  gods  to  all  men,  reminds  us  (of 


“The  notation  of  the  verses  will  be  according  to  the  English  text;  the 
Hebrew  notation  in  this  psalm,  as  with  many  others,  will  be  one  nume¬ 
ral  higher  because  the  superscription  is  counted  as  the  first  verse. 

“J.  P.  Peters,  op.  at.,  pp.  19,  20.  Cf.  also  Jer.  33:11;  2  Chron.  7:3;  1 
Macc.  4:24. 
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course,  apart  from  the  pronounced  polytheistic  elements)  of 
much  of  our  Psalms.  An  illustration  of  such  a  composition 
is  the  followinsr: 

^'Arnen  Ra  is  spoken  of  as  the  god 

Who  comes  at  the  voice  of  the  distressed  humble  one; 

Who  gives  breath  to  him  who  is  wretched. 

Amen  is  he 

Who  comes  at  the  voice  of  the  humble  man. 

I  call  upon  thee  when  I  am  in  distress: 

And  thou  comest  that  thou  mayest  save  me; 

That  thou  mayest  give  breath  to  him  that  is  wretched : 

That  thou  mayest  save  me  that  am  in  bondage. 

Of  him  it  is  said: 

Thou  art  a  Lord  to  him  that  calls  upon  thee. 

Yet  is  the  Lord  disposed  to  be  merciful. 

Thou  art  a  Lord  to  him  that  calls  upon  thee.”*’ 

Among  the  different  types  of  psalms  in  the  Psalter  there 
are  the  well-known  penitentials.  These  compositions  reveal 
a  deep  sense  of  the  burden  of  sin,  a  great  longing  to  God 
that  He  may  forgive  and  cleanse,  and  lastly  a  new-born  joy 
in  the  sense  of  being  purged,  often  accompanied  with  a 
summons  to  others  to  praise  God  for  His  goodness.  The  first 
of  such  penitentials  in  our  Psalter,  according  to  the  order 
in  the  Hebrew  and  English  texts,  is  Psalm  6.  The  suppliant 
cries  out  to  God  that  He  withhold  His  rebuke  and  chasten¬ 
ing,  but  have  mercy  upon  the  sorely  troubled  soul.  The 
Lord  is  besought  to  save  for  His  own  sake,  for  in  death  the 
afflicted  one  will  not  be  able  to  praise  God.  He  dwells  upon 
the  agony  of  heart  that  has  been  his  because  of  sin,  and 
closes  with  the  assurance  that  God  has  heard  the  voice  of 
his  weeping  and  his  supplication!.  He  is  confident,  too,  that 
his  enemies  will  not  prevail  against  him,  but  will  be  utterly 


”J.  P.  Peters,  op.  cit.,  footnote  to  p.  21. 
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put  to  shame.  Peters  seeks  to  show  how  similar  is  this 
penitential  psalm  in  its  purpose,  tone,  and  method  to  the 
Babylonian  penitentials  analyised  by  Jastrow  in  his  Religion 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 

The  penitent  addressing  his  goddess: 

“I,  thy  servant,  full  of  sighs,  call  upon  thee; 

The  fervent  prayer  of  him  who  has  sinned  do  thou 
accept.  • 

If  thou  lookest  upon  a  man,  that  man  lives. 

0  all-powerful  mistress  of  mankind. 

Merciful  one,  to  whom  it  is  good  to  turn,  who  hears 
sighs!” 

Then  the  priest  prays  to  the  goddess  thus: 

“His  god  and  goddess  being  angry  with  him,  he  calls 
upon  thee. 

Turn  towards  him  thy  countenance,  take  hold  of  his 
hand.” 

Then  the  penitent  continues: 

“Besides  thee,  there  is  no  guiding  deity. 

I  implore  thee  to  look  upon  me  and  hear  my  sighs. 

Proclaim  pacification,  and  may  thy  soul  be  appeased. 

How  long,  0  my  mistress,  till  thy  countenance  be 
turned  towards  me. 

Like  doves,  I  lament,  I  satiate  myself  with  sighs.” 

Then  the  priest: 

“With  pain  and  ache,  his  soul  is  full  of  sighs ; 

Tears  he  weeps,  he  pours  forth  lament.”** 

Sufficient  examples  have  been  set  forth  to  show  the  manner 
in  which,  in  the  liturgies  of  other  peoples  besides  the  He¬ 
brews,  psalms  and  h5rmns  were  employed  as  a  component 
part  of  the  liturgy. 

Archaeological  study  has  made  available  to  us  a  great 
quantity  of  such  literature,  and  has  definitely  influenced  the 


'*J.  P.  Peters,  op.  cit,  pp.  100,  101. 
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interpretation  of  the  Psalter.  For  instance,  the  Hebrew 
penitential  psalms  about  which  we  have  just  spoken  were 
at  one  time  thought  of  as  indicating  conditions  of  national 
disaster,  oppression  by  a  foreign  foe,  and  the  like.  They 
point  to  foes  of  another  character,  because  they  are  now 
seen  as  part  of  a  ritual,  hymns  to  accompany  the  offering 
of  sacrifice  for  ills  due  to  sins  and  to  avert  pestilence  and 
famine.  In  short,  they  need  to  be  studied  in  relation  to  the 
feasts  and  fasts  of  the  Hebrew  people,  as  well  as  all  the 
Temple  ritual  and  service,  instead  of  being  connected  with 
the  political  fortunes  of  the  people.  **  Such  a  position  does 
not  mean  to  convey  the  impression  that  there  is  no  national 
nor  political  element  in  the  Psalms.  One  part  of  the  nation’s 
life  could  not  be  divorced  from  all  other  phases,  but  pri¬ 
marily,  it  is  held,  the  Psalter  consists  of  ritual  hymns  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  needs  and  experiences  of 
worshippers  and  the  directors  of  that  worship.  In  his  ex¬ 
tended  work  on  the  Psalms  Peters  has  put  this  principle 
into  practice  in  commenting  on  the  individual  psalms.  He 
cites  twenty-three  sacrifices  and  occasions  of  ritual  with 
which  the  Psalms  may  be  connected.  Psalms  3  and  4  are 
taken  to  be  hymns  for  royal  sacrifices  in  the  morning  and 
evening  worship;  Psalms  20  and  21  are  hymns  for  Temple 
uses  after  battle;  Psalms  68  and  24  are  songs  for  taking 
out  and  returning  the  Ailc;  Psalms  42  and  43  are  psalms 
for  the  Temple  festivals;  and  so  on  throughout  the  entire 
Psalter.  Psalms  for  individual  use  are  not  denied,  but  are 
to  be  understood  as  primarily  for  Temple  use  whether  in 
individual  cases  or  for  the  whole  people.” 

‘•Cf.  J.  P.  Peters,  op.  ciu,  p.  23. 

this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  following  portion  in  the 
present-day  prayer  book  of  the  Jews  for  the  New  Year’s  Day  (cf.  M. 
Adler,  ed..  The  Service  of  the  Synagogue,  Part  I,  pp.  168,  169) :  “Mish- 
nah  Tamid,  Cap.  vii.  These  are  the  Psalms  which  the  Levites  used  to 
say  in  the  Temple: 

On  the  first  day  of  the  week  they  said — ‘The  earth  is  the  Lord’s,  and 
the  fulness  thereof;  the  world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein.’ 

On  the  second  day — ‘Great  is  the  Lord  and  greatly  to  be  praised  in 
the  city  of  our  God,  in  the  mountain  of  his  holiness.’ 

On  the  third  day — ‘God  standeth  in  the  congregation  of  the  mighty: 
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At  this  point  in  our  discussion  of  liturgical  uses  of  the 
Psalter  we  must  turn  to  the  important  theory  of  Sigmund 
Mowinckel.  This  scholar  has  made  perhaps  the  most  inten¬ 
sive  study  of  the  Psalter,  as  witnessed  by  his  Psalmenstudien 
(studies  in  the  Psalter),  which  consists  of  six  volumes  on 
the  Psalms.  The  first  volume  deals  with  sin  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  lament  psalms,  published  in  1921;  the  second  treats 
of  the  enthronement  festival  of  the  Lord  and  the  origin  of 
the  Psalter’s  eschatology  (1922) ;  the  third  handles  the 
theme  of  cult  prophecy  and  the  prophetic  psalms  (1923); 
the  fourth  occupies  itself  with  the  technical  termini  in  the 
superscriptions  to  the  Psalms  (1923);  the  fifth  deals  with 
benediction  and  imprecation  in  Israel’s  cult  and  psalm  poetry 
(1924) ;  and  the  last  discusses  the  psalmists  (1924).  We  are 
particularly  interested  in  the  theory  of  Mowinckel  relative 
to  the  Enthronement*  Festival  (das  Thronbesteigungsfest). 
It  is  considered  so  significant  that  Keet  in  his  volume  has 
devoted  four  chapters  (8-11)  to  a  discussion  and  appraisal 
of  it.  From  his  many  investigations  Mowinckel  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  the 
existence  among  the  Hebrews  of  a  festival  of  the  Lord’s 
accession  to  the  throne,  celebrated  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year  with  great  ceremony  and  solemnity.  Undoubtedly,  it  is 
argued,  from  very  early  times  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
and  agricultural  year  in  the  Hebrew  month  Tishri  was 
marked  by  ceremonies  and  celebrations.  The  important  cele¬ 
bration  at  this  time  of  the  year  was  the  Enthronement  Fes¬ 
tival.  It  had  several  distinct  features.  God  was  acclaimed  as 


he  judgeth  among  the  judges.’ 

On  the  fourth  day — *0  Lord  God,  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth; 
O  God,  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth,  shine  forth.’ 

On  the  fifth  day — ‘Sing  aloud  unto  God  our  strength;  make  a  joyful 
noise  unto  the  God  of  Jacob.’ 

On  the  sixth  day — ‘The  Lord  reigneth,  he  is  clothed  with  majesty; 
the  Lord  is  clothed  with  strength,  wherewith  he  hath  girded  himself; 
the  world  also  is  stablished,  that  it  cannot  be  moved.’ 

On  the  Sabbath — ‘A  Psalm,  a  Song  for  the  Sabbath  Day.’  It  is  the 
psalm  and  song  for  eternity,  for  the  day  that  shall  be  wholly  a  Sabbath, 
even  repose  for  life  everlasting.”  The  references  are  to  Psalms  24,  48, 
82,  94,  81,  93,  and  92. 
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King,  Creator,  and  Judge.  Agricultural  aspects  were  also 
prominent,  for  in  the  minds  of  the  Hebrews  these  features 
formed  part  of  the  divine  Kingship.  A  tjrpe  of  liturgical 
drama  was  an  essential  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  festi¬ 
val.  There  is  no  evidence  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  any 
actual  representation  of  God  ascending  the  throne  was  made, 
although  it  is  conjectured  that  symbols  of  some  sort  were 
employed.*  ‘  The  climax  of  the  festival  may  have  been  the 
several  liturgical  processions  of  the  worshippers  about  the 
Temple,  the  altar,  and  the  city  itself.  It  is  assumed  that  in 
the  processions  the  people  thought  of  God  as  ascending  His 
throne  and  assuming  royal  power.  The  concept  of  the  Lord’s 
ascent  to  His  throne  was  coupled  with  the  implication  that 
all  the  surrounding  nations  had  been  made  subservient  to 
Him.  Certain  ancient  myths,  it  is  claimed,  that  related  to 
the  Lord’s  conquest  of  the  peoples  were  given  prominence 
at  this  celebration.  Since  God  has  subdued  the  nations  He  is 
prepared  to  distribute  His  favors  to  all  the  worshippers, 
granting  them  prosperity,  fertility,  and  numerous  benefits. 
The  new  year  was  seen  also  as  the  completion  of  the  year 
just  past.  Thus  there  was  gratitude  for  the  harvest  from 
the  Lord’s  bounty.  A  social  feast  was  partaken  of  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  harvest  of  the  field,  and  this  festive  meal  became 
very  popular.  Mowinckel  feels  that  the  royal  procession  is 
described  in  2  Samuel  6  and  its  parallel  passage  in  1  Chron¬ 
icles  16,  where  we  have  the  accounts  of  David’s  bringing  the 
Ark  to  Mount  Zion.  The  mention  of  the  blowing  of  the 
trumpet  in  2  Samuel  6:15  is  important,  for  Keet  points  out 
rightly  that  the  blowing  of  the  ram’s  horn  has  always  been 
a  distinctive  feature  of  the  new  year  celebration  among  the 
Jewish  people.  'The  distribution  of  gifts  has  its  place  in  the 
celebration  today,  and  the  record  of  2  Samuel  notes  that 
gifts  were  distributed  to  all  who  came  to  Jerusalem  for  the 
feast.  Other  passages  of  a  historical  character  that  are  said 
to  be  pertinent  to  this  theme  are  1  Kings  8  and  its  parallel 
passage  in  2  Chronicles  5,  where  the  Ark  is  brought  to  its 

*'C.  C.  Keet,  A  Liturgical  Study  of  the  Psalter,  p.  83. 
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resting  place  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Temple  built  by  Solo¬ 
mon,  and  Nehemiah  8,  with  its  mention  of  the  distribution 
of  gifts  in  verse  10. 

The  passages  in  the  Psalter  which  refer  to  the  kingship 
of  the  Lord  can  be  divided  into  three  groups:  (1)  those  that 
apply  the  title  of  “King”  to  the  Lord;  (2)  those  that  have 
references  to  the  throne  of  the  Lord;  and  (3)  those  in 
which  the  phrase  “the  Lord  is  become  King”  is  found.” 
Oesterley  catalogues  all  the  passages  in  the  Psalms  under 
these  divisions.  In  the  first  category  are  5:2;  10:16;  24:7-10; 
29:10;  48:2;  74:12;  84:3;  95:3;  98:6  and  149:2.  The  refer¬ 
ences  in  the  second  group  are  9:4;  9:7;  11:4;  47:8;  89:14; 
93:2;  97:2  and  103:19.  The  passages  for  the  last  division 
are  47:7,  8;  93:1;  96:10;  97:1  and  99:1.  Mowinckel  assigns 
the  following  psalms  to  the  Enthronement  Festival:  Psalms 
95  and  98  (in  which  the  Lord  is  acclaimed  as  a  King  who 
has  ascended  the  throne),  96  (where  the  people  are  com¬ 
manded  to  sing  a  new  song  to  the  new  King),  47  (a  picture 
of  the  King’s  procession  going  up  in  triumph),  149  (with 
its  new  song  and  its  conception  of  God  as  Creator,  Judge, 
and  Savior,  although  Keet  questions  whether  so  early  a  date 
is  allowable  for  this  psalm),  33  (with  its  reference  to  cre¬ 
ation,  the  judgment  of  God,  and  the  deliverance  of  Israel; 
again,  Keet  denies  the  applicability  of  this  psalm  to  the 
Enthronement  Festival  because  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
Kingship  of  the  Lord),  29  (an  accession  h3min  and  used 
liturgically  by  the  Jews  at  Siikkoth,  the  Feast  of  Taber¬ 
nacles),  and  34  (which  is  said  to  have  been  written  for  the 
ceremony  of  illuminating  the  Temple  at  the  Feast  of  Tab¬ 
ernacles,  although  Keet  finds  the  evidence  unconvincing  be¬ 
cause  of  but  one  very  indirect  reference  to  the  concept  of 
light).  Since  the  Feast  of  Accession  was  also  an  agricul¬ 
tural  festival,  hymns  which  express  gratitude  for  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  harvest  are  appropriate.  Mowinckel  suggests 
Psalms  65,  67,  85,  and  126  as  appropriate  for  such  an  occa- 


**W.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  The  Psalms,  Vol.  I,  p.  45. 
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sion,  along  with  certain  songs  of  joyful  expectation  of  the 
coming  One  as  Psalms  81,  85,  and  132.  The  idea  of  judg¬ 
ment  was  also  prominent  in  the  concept  of  this  festival,” 
and  according  to  Mowinckel  this  is  found  in  Psalms  50  and 
82.  The  setting  forth  of  these  passages  and  psalms  will 
serve  to  show  how  large  a  place  in  the  Psalter  Mowinckel 
finds  for  his  theory.”  He  does  not  base  it  upon  one  obscure 
passage  or  two,  but  finds  it,  according  to  his  view,  in  many 
hitherto  unthought  of  places.” 

Before  we  undertake  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  theory, 
one  feature  of  the  Feast  of  Accession  should  be  given  some 
elaboration;  we  refer  to  the  liturgical  procession  in  which 
the  Lord’s  ascent  to  the  throne  was  set  forth  in  a  dramatic 
manner.  There  is  a  question  as  to  the  place  of  this  proces¬ 
sion  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  festival,  whether  it  came  at 
the  beginning  of  the  celebration  or  at  the  end.  The  argu¬ 
ment  from  analogy  with  the  Egyptian  ceremonies  related  to 
the  worship  of  Osiris,  in  which  the  procession  concluded  the 
festival,  is  admitted  by  Keet  to  be  precarious.  The  Talmudic 
tractate  Sukkah  speaks  of  a  procession  about  the  altar  in  the 
Temple  on  the  seventh  day  of  Sukkoth,  It  is  by  no  means 
out  of  the  question  that  a  daily  procession  was  part  of  the 
festival  ceremonies  (so  Keet).  Mowinckel  favors  the  last 
day  of  the  feast  as  that  upon  which  the  royal  procession 
was  made;  at  one  time  it  did  not  pass  around  the  altar,  but 
in  later  days  this  addition  was  made.  The  procession  about 
the  altar  has  been  considered  as  an  independent  act  that 
became  an  important  feature  in  the  celebration  after  the 
loss  of  the  Ark.  Box,  Keet,  and  others  challenge  Mowinckel’s 
use  of  psalms  of  ascents  for  a  pre-exilic  ceremony  such  as 
this,  but  they  do  not  thereby  feel  that  his  theory  is  dis¬ 
proved.” 

**It  appears  in  the  later  synagogue  liturgy  for  the  new  year  and  in  the 
ancient  Babyloniian  celebrations  of  thq  new  year  when  Marduk  was 
thought  of  as  passing  judgment  on  his  subjects  as  he  sat  in  state. 

C.  Keet,  op.  cit.,  pp.  88-92. 

®‘We  might  add  to  the  number  already  given,  Psalms  48,  118,  24. 

”C.  C.  Keet,  op.  cit.,  pp.  93-96. 
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In  seeking  to  evaluate  the  theory  we  must  inquire 
whether  there  is  extra-Biblical  confirmation  of  Mowinckel’s 
views.  The  evidence  from  Jewish  sources  will  be  considered 
first.  As  for  the  theory  of  Mowinckel  (in  which  he  was 
anticipated  in  some  of  his  views  by  Staerk  and  Gunkel),  if 
it  be  correct,  then  some  of  the  elements  associated  with  the 
Feast  of  Divine  Accession  should  be  found  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue  liturgies  for  the  New  Year  Feast.  Among  the  Jews 
the  Feast  is  pre-eminently  the  Feast  of  Trumpets.  But  why 
is  the  ram’s  horn  blown?  The  Jews  claim  it  is  to  call  all  to 
repentance  before  the  Day  of  Atonement.  The  idea  of  judg¬ 
ment  is  also  present.  God  is  said  to  open  the  books  of  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  New  Year’s  Feast  and  to  seal  them  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement.  Both  the  blowing  of  the  trumpet  and  the 
idea  of  judgment  are  noteworthy  features  of  the  Feast  of 
Divine  Accession.  The  Jewish  prayer  book  for  the  New 
Year’s  Festival  gives  all  these  features  in  a  striking  prayer 
which  is  called  Un’saneh  Tokef,  after  the  first  two  words 
of  the  prayer  which  we  now  quote.  We  render  the  prayer 
in  full  because  it  affords  seemingly  such  remarkable  proof 
for  the  theory  of  Mowinckel. 

“We  will  celebrate  the  mighty  holiness  of  this  day,  for 
it  is  one  of  awe  and  terror.  Thereon  is  thy  kingdom  exalted 
and  thy  throne  is  established  in  mercy,  and  thou  sittest 
thereon  in  truth.  Verily  it  is  thou  alone  who  art  judge  and 
arbiter,  who  knowest  and  art  witness;  thou  writest  down 
and  settest  the  seal,  thou  recordest  and  tellest;  yea,  thou 
rememberest  the  things  forgotten.  Thou  unfoldest  the  rec¬ 
ords,  and  the  deeds  therein  inscribed  proclaim  themselves; 
for  lo !  the  seal  of  every  man’s  hand  is  set  thereto.  The  great 
trumpet  is  sounded;  the  still  small  voice  is  heard;  the  angels 
are  dismayed;  fear  and  trembling  seize  hold  of  them  as  they 
proclaim.  Behold  the  Day  of  Judgment!  The  host  of  heaven 
is  to  be  arraigned  in  judgment.  For  in  thine  eyes  they  are 
not  pure;  and  all  who  enter  the  world  dost  thou  cause  to 
pass  before  thee  as  a  flock  of  sheep.  As  a  shepherd  seeketh 
out  his  flock  and  causeth  them  to  pass  beneath  his  crook,  so 
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dost  thou  cause  to  pass,  and  number,  tell  and  visit  every 
living  soul,  appointing  the  measure  of  every  creature’s  life 
and  decreeing  their  destiny. 

“On  the  first  day  of  the  year  it  is  inscribed,  and  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement  the  decree  is  sealed,  how  many  shall  pass 
away  and  how  many  shall  be  born,  who  shall  live  and  who 
shall  die,  who  at  the  measure  of  man’s  days  and  who  before 
it;  who  shall  perish  by  fire  and  who  by  water,  who  by  the 
sword,  who  by  wild  beasts,  who  by  hunger  and  who  by 
thirst;  who  by  earthquake  and  who  by  plague,  who  by 
strangling  and  who  by  stoning;  who  shall  have  rest  and 
who  shall  go  wandering,  who  shall  be  tranquil  and  who  shall 
be  harassed,  who  shall  be  at  ease  and  who  shall  be  afflicted; 
who  shall  become  poor  and  who  shall  wax  rich;  who  shall 
be  brought  low  and  who  shall  be  upraised.”” 

The  Jewish  New  Year’s  Feast  makes  much  of  remembering 
God’s  past  mercies,  especially  the  creation,  the  Exodus,  and 
God’s  salvation,  and  this  concept  is  part  of  Mowinckel’s 
argument.  In  the  Feast  of  Divine  Accession  much  is  made 
of  the  Kingship  of  God.  This  is  seen  to  be  paralleled  in  the 
special  conclusion  affixed  to  the  Amidah  prayer  during  the 
days  of  penitence.**  This  appendix  consists  of  forty-four 
prayers,  each  beginning  with  the  words  Our  Father,  Our 
King.  The  three  ideas  of  trumpet  blowing,  remembrances, 
and  kingdom  are  found  in  the  benedictions  in  the  Amidah 
prayer.  The  Jews  call  them  Shofaroth,  Zikronoth,  and  Mai- 
kiyyoth,  respectively.  All  these  items  serve  to  confirm  the 
theory  of  Mowinckel  from  Jewish  sources.  A  concluding 
article  will  summon  the  remaining  evidence  before  a  final 
adjudication  can  be  made. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(To  he  concluded  in  the  July-Septemher  Number,  1918) 


*’M.  Adler,  cd.,  op.  cit..  Part  I,  pp.  146,  147. 

**The  ten  days  between  the  New  Year’s  Festival  and  the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment  are  called  “ten  days  of  penitence.”  For  the  time  element  compare 
Leviticus  23 :24  and  23  :27. 
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THE  SON  OF  GOD  AMONG  THE 
SONS  OF  MEN 

By  Everett  Falconer  Harrison,  Th.D. 

XIII.  JESUS  AND  JUDAS 

To  deal  with  Judas  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  task.  He  is 
so  unthinkable  that  we  can  hardly  imagine  him  playing  the 
part  which  he  took  in  the  life  of  our  Lord.  It  requires  all 
the  persuasiveness  of  the  Scripture  record  to  convince  us 
that  so  impossible  a  figure  existed  and  did  the  thing  at¬ 
tributed  to  him.  No  one  in  intelligent  Christian  circles 
would  think  of  naming  a  son  Judas  any  more  than  he  would 
think  of  naming  a  son  Jesus.  We  desire  to  be  as  separate 
from  the  iniquity  of  the  one  as  we  know  we  must  be  from 
the  holiness  of  the  other.  Judas'  act  of  betrayal  is  bad 
enough  in  itself.  The  world  instinctively  dreads  and  hates  a 
traitor,  for  treachery  strikes  at  personal  security  and  en¬ 
dangers  the  success  of  any  enterprise  in  which  others  are 
associated  with  us.  But  the  perfidy  of  Judas  is  heightened 
to  a  point  beyond  all  comparison  by  reason  of  the  person 
of  Him  against  whom  it  was  committed.  He  stands  unique 
in  his  infamy  simply  because  Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  no 
peer. 

Judas,  as  well  as  his  father  before  him,  was  Iscariot.  It 
is  practically  certain  that  this  means  “man  of  Kerioth,”  a 
Judean  town  midway  between  En-gedi  and  Beer-sheba.  He 
was  the  only  one  of  the  apostles  from  this  section.  All  the 
others  were  Galileans.  Whether  or  not  he  was  a  disciple  of 
John  the  Baptist  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  his  interest  in  Jesus,  or  even  in  John,  was 
dictated  by  a  patriotism  which  was  at  the  same  time  a 
religion  with  him.  Any  stirrings  of  prophetic  ministry  in 
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his  time  might  mean  that  the  hour  for  Messiah  had  come, 
and  he  purposed  to  be  in  on  it. 

The  first  allusion  to  Judas  in  the  fourth  Gospel  comes 
at  the  close  of  chapter  6.  Now  the  crucifixion  is  only  a  year 
away.  In  retrospect  we  see  the  days  spent  in  Galilee,  when 
Jesus  toured  the  country  teaching  and  healing.  During  those 
days  Judas  was  simply  one  of  the  Twelve.  We  do  not  read 
of  him  as  taking  the  lead  in  any  spiritual  endeavor  or  ask¬ 
ing  any  question  which  betokened  a  desire  for  greater  light. 
But  the  same  could  be  said  of  others  in  that  group.  If  there 
was  no  prominence  of  attainment,  neither  was  there  dis¬ 
cernible  hint  of  the  dark  tragedy  which  was  to  unfold  from 
his  heart.  But  now  something  of  a  crisis  is  reached  in  the 
ministry  of  our  Lord.  In  a  few  short  hours,  from  the  heights 
of  popularity  so  great  as  to  press  upon  Him  by  force  the 
role  of  political  Messiah,  He  is  reduced  to  the  loyalty  of  a 
few  men  who  must  have  watched  the  exodus  of  other  fol¬ 
lowers  with  puzzled  seriousness.  The  offense  of  the  cross 
was  beginning  to  operate.  Jesus  was  beginning  to  count  the 
cost,  not  alone  in  terms  of  desertions,  but  in  terms  also  of 
betrayal.  Many  were  leaving,  and  their  departure  proclaimed 
their  lack  of  genuine  faith;  but  one  was  remaining  because 
he  belonged  to  the  chosen  company,  yet  he  would  in  the 
end  be  the  traitor  (6:64).  Judas  really  belonged  with  the 
retreating  throng,  but  he  stayed  on  to  trouble  the  soul  of 
the  Master  and  fulfill  his  own  destiny. 

John’s  statement  that  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning 
who  should  betray  Him  raises  a  question  as  to  how  remote 
that  beginning  was.  Probably  we  should  carry  it  back  no 
farther  than  to  the  commencement  of  the  association  be¬ 
tween  Jesus  and  the  apostles.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
same  phrase  in  16:4,  and  it  is  certainly  suggested  also  by 
the  language  of  6:70.  One  may  hold  to  this  without  im¬ 
pugning  the  preexistence  and  the  foreknowledge  of  the  Son 
of  God. 

Was  Judas  a  devil  when  the  Lord  chose  him?  (v.  70). 
Strictly  speaking,  there  is  only  one  devil.  Christ  is  not  re- 
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ferring  to  the  great  adversary  here.  Nor  does  He  mean  that 
Judas  is  a  man  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit,  for  He  does  not 
employ  the  word  8ai|i6viov.  Satan  could  enter  Judas,  as  he 
is  reported  to  have  done  later,  only  if  Judas  were  a  man. 
Even  after  the  yielding  of  himself  to  work  the  will  of 
Satan,  his  humanity  was  not  wholly  engulfed,  for  he  was 
capable  of  regret  for  what  he  had  done.  But  still  that  sin¬ 
ister  word  devil  haunts  the  passage.  It  can  mean  nothing 
less  than  a  warning,  first  to  Judas,  then  to  the  apostles,  and 
lastly  to  the  readers  of  this  account,  that  the  powers  of 
darkness  have  been  successful  in  penetrating  the  select 
circle  of  chosen  followers.  Here  is  a  man  who  from  this 
time  on  is  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  evil  one. 

Jesus'  knowledge  of  the  true  character  and  leanings  of 
Judas  from  the  beginning  does  not  carry  with  it  a  determi¬ 
nation  of  Judas'  ultimate  sin.  To  say  that  Judas  was  forced 
into  the  assumption  of  a  role  created  for  him  by  the  irre¬ 
sistible  will  of  God  would  be  contrary  to  the  revealed  char¬ 
acter  of  God  and  would  remove  blame  from  the  traitor, 
rendering  the  censure  of  Christ  and  of  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions  unjustified.  See  Mark  14:21.  Judas  stood  at  the  part¬ 
ing  of  the  ways.  Jesus'  words  constituted  an  intimation  to 
him  that  the  inner  workings  of  his  heart  were  an  open 
book  to  the  Master,  but  they  did  not  seal  his  condemnation. 
There  was  still  time  to  turn  back,  for  the  Lord  did  not  say 
at  this  point,  as  He  could  have  said,  that  one  of  the  chosen 
band  would  betray  Him.  He  did  not  go  beyond  the  remark 
that  one  of  the  men  about  Him  was  a  devil.  There  was  still 
time  to  cleave  to  the  Lord,  to  make  the  plaintive  profession 
of  faith  by  Simon  Peter  the  soul-cry  of  a  united  following, 
but  Judas  refused.  He  chose  rather  to  stay  on,  risking  ex¬ 
posure,  nursing  his  own  grievance  that  Christ  had  pene¬ 
trated  his  mask  of  outward  conformity  to  discipleship,  seek¬ 
ing  from  this  time  on  to  use  his  position  more  and  more  for 
selfish  ends. 

Before  leaving  John  6,  we  should  notice  a  detail  which 
is  easily  overlooked.  The  words  traitor  and  betray  cling  to 
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Judas  like  filthy  garments,  so  that  he  is  always  in  bad 
odor.  Actually,  however,  the  precise  word  for  traitor  occurs 
only  once  in  the  whole  record.  In  Luke  6:16  he  is  called  a 
nQo66TTi5.  Everywhere  else  the  more  general  word  naQa5i56vai 
is  employed,  which  is  also  used  of  the  Father’s  act  in  pro¬ 
viding  His  Son  as  a  sacrifice  for  sinners  (Romans  8:32)  and 
of  the  Son’s  volition  in  surrending  Himself  to  death  (Gala¬ 
tians  2:20).  This  rather  remarkable  circumstance  indicates 
an  avoidance  of  any  tendency  to  blacken  the  reputation  of 
a  figure  already  pitiable  enough.  As  Westcott  puts  it,  “His 
act  is  regarded  in  relation  to  the  Lord’s  Passion,  and  not 
to  his  sin.” 

Months  pass  by,  and  still  no  suspicion  rests  upon  Judas 
from  his  fellows.  Just  once  before  the  great  crisis  did  cir¬ 
cumstances  draw  from  him  an  indication  of  the  downward 
pull  to  a  craving  that  was  to  figure  in  the  final  disaster. 
At  Bethany,  following  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  Mary  poured 
out  her  love  for  the  Savior  in  a  service  of  anointing.  The 
Lord  discerned  in  it  a  desire  on  Mary’s  part  to  prepare  Him, 
in  her  own  way,  for  the  death  and  burial  that  were  inevit¬ 
able.  Judas,  who  had  a  contribution  of  his  own  to  make  to 
that  death,  was  present  along  with  the  others.  So  com¬ 
pletely  foreign  was  Mary’s  act  to  his  own  outlook  that  he 
broke  his  silence  and  ran  the  risk  of  revealing  to  all  the 
man  he  truly  was.  Yet  he  escaped  detection,  it  seems,  for 
according  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  several  of  the  disciples 
joined  in  decrying  the  waste.  Did  John  alone,  thinking  back 
to  that  scene  and  living  it  over  again  in  the  light  of  later 
developments,  understand  that  it  was  Judas  who  set  in 
motion  that  wave  of  foolish  objection  which  suggested  that 
the  poor  should  be  considered  before  Christ?  Cf.  Matthew 
26:6-13;  Mark  14:3-9;  John  12:1-8.  In  John’s  account  alone 
we  find  a  mingling  of  the  singular  and  plural  in  the  reply 
of  Jesus  to  Mary’s  critics.  Judas  did  not  argue  the  matter; 
it  was  useless  anyway,  for  the  chance  of  gain  was  now  gone. 

From  John  12:6  we  gain  the  information  that  Judas  was 
treasurer  of  the  group  about  Jesus  and  that  he  was  a  thief 
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— a  bad  combination.  John  alone  gives  him  this  label,  speak¬ 
ing  with  that  directness  that  characterizes  his  writings  on 
moral  and  ethical  themes.  Judas  must  have  been  a  clever 
scoundrel,  managing  to  hide  his  peculations  and  retain  his 
post.  In  such  company,  however,  it  would  occur  to  no  one 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  him.  The  atmosphere  was  one  of 
trust,  and  Judas  evidently  made  the  most  of  it.  The  end  of 
verse  6  seems  to  obscure  rather  than  make  more  explicit 
the  nature  of  his  operations.  However,  there  is  really  only 
one  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  the  words,  “and  bare  what 
was  put  therein.”  The  word  paatu^to  is  common  enough  in 
the  papyri  of  the  next  century  for  robbery,  and  no  doubt  it 
was  in  general  use  in  this  sense  when  John  wrote. 

No  explanation  is  given  anywhere  in  the  narrative  for 
Judas*  being  assigned  to  this  position  of  treasurer.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  by  various  writers  that  Matthew  had  a 
background  of  experience  which  should  have  fitted  him 
admirably  for  the  duties  of  this  office.  Was  the  opportunity 
tendered  to  him,  only  to  be  refused  because  he  desired  to 
be  entirely  free  to  serve  the  Lord  in  more  direct  fashion? 
Matthew’s  spirit  may  have  prompted  a  similar  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  others,  till  the  task  went  by  default  to 
Judas.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  he  was  eager 
to  take  the  position  when  it  became  open  to  him.  His  assump¬ 
tion  of  this  office  raises  a  question.  Did  Jesus  know  of  Ju¬ 
das’  grasping  character?  If  so,  why  did  He  not  prevent  an 
arrangement  which  would  only  subject  the  man  to  tempta¬ 
tion  at  a  point  of  weakness?  It  need  only  be  replied  that 
there  is  justice  in  providing  circumstances  which  reveal 
what  a  man  is  rather  than  permit  him  to  pass  for  what  he 
is  not.  It  is  the  common  pattern  of  divine  providence. 

Judas’  objection  at  the  feast  in  Bethany  sounded  plaus¬ 
ible  enough.  The  very  fact  that  John  deemed  it  necessary  to 
slip  into  the  record  the  information  that  it  was  not  love 
for  the  poor  which  prompted  the  objection  makes  one  sup¬ 
pose  that  those  present  were  prepared  to  take  the  remark 
of  Judas  as  an  altruistic  utterance.  The  company  in  general 
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would  be  apt  to  gain  such  an  impression,  and  the  disciples 
in  particular  would  be  impressed  with  the  energy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  their  treasurer  in  the  administration  of  funds. 

If  they  had  only  known  the  truths  how  different  would 
their  feelings  have  been.  The  bag  which  Judas  kept  close 
did  not  contain  collections  taken  up  at  mass  meetings  or 
contributions  (?)  wormed  out  of  the  well-to-do.  Nor  were 
any  earnings  of  the  apostles  themselves  to  be  found  therein. 
They  had  given  up  their  gainful  pursuits  in  order  to  follow 
the  Master.  The  principal  source  of  income  seems  to  have 
been  the  gifts  of  gratitude  bestowed  upon  the  Lord  by  cer¬ 
tain  women  of  Galilee  to  whom  He  had  ministered  bodily 
healing  (Luke  8:1-3).  No  thievery  is  quite  as  despicable  as 
that  which  deprives  others  of  gifts  of  mercy  and  love  upon 
which  they  are  dependent  for  their  livelihood. 

Although  there  is  no  hint  in  the  record  as  to  the  time  at 
which  these  pilferings  began,  it  may  be  that  we  should  re¬ 
late  the  beginning  of  this  activity  to  the  incident  in  John  6 
which  we  have  already  considered.  Jesus'  refusal  to  be  made 
an  earthly  king  must  have  filled  the  mind  of  Judas  with  dis¬ 
appointment.  Why  not  quit  then  and  there?  Perhaps  he 
feared  criticism.  But  it  may  equally  be  the  case  that  he  saw 
a  way  to  stay  in  and  make  something  out  of  his  apostleship, 
a  kind  of  recompense  for  the  rewards  which  would  have 
come  to  him  had  Jesus  not  failed  to  seize  the  opportunity 
for  temporal  power  and  glory. 

It  is  significant  that  Matthew  and  Mark  place  Judas' 
compact  with  the  chief  priests  immediately  after  the  feast 
at  Bethany.  Nothing  could  more  plainly  indicate  that  he 
had  been  stung  into  a  silent  fury  of  resentment  against 
Jesus  by  his  knowledge  that  the  Master  had  been  reading 
his  heart  and  knew  all  about  his  thefts.  His  willingness  to 
accept  so  small  a  price  as  thirty  pieces  of  silver  for  so  tre¬ 
mendous  a  transaction  as  the  betrayal  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
would  seem  to  demand  some  explanation  other  than  the  love 
of  money.  He  wanted  to  be  rid  of  the  reproachful  gaze  of 
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those  eyes  which  sought  him  out  at  moments  when  others 
were  busy.  He  could  not  bear  much  longer  the  tension  of 
being  in  a  company  with  which  he  was  so  thoroughly  out  of 
sympathy,  where  he  had  long  ago  ceased  to  find  any  satis¬ 
faction.  Whether  the  price  was  large  or  small  mattered  not 
now.  It  was  the  only  way  to  break  through  the  net  which 
had  been  closing  in  about  him,  woven  by  his  own  dishon¬ 
esty  and  bitterness. 

John  gives  no  account  of  the  rendezvous  of  Judas  with 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Jews.  But  his  statement  in  13:2  that 
Satan  had  already  (that  is,  before  the  Last  Supper)  put  it 
into  the  heart  of  Judas  to  betray  Jesus,  is  in  agreement 
with  Luke  22:1-6.  His  whole  account  of  what  transpired  in 
the  upper  room  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  memorial  feast 
instituted  by  Christ,  which  he  omits  as  being  well  known 
and  not  necessary  to  the  main  purpose  of  his  Gospel,  much 
more  complete  than  that  of  any  of  the  Synoptists.  In  keep¬ 
ing  with  this,  more  attention  is  given  to  Judas.  Much  of 
chapter  13  is  colored  by  the  fact  that,  at  this  sacred  hour, 
he  is  there  with  the  others.  Not  until  the  incident  of  the  sop 
and  the  exodus  is  the  tension  relieved  sufficiently  to  permit 
Jesus  to  speak  with  freedom  and  intimacy  to  the  men  who 
\vill  be  His  witnesses  in  the  earth. 

How  heavily  Judas  weighed  upon  the  heart  of  the  Lord 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  He  could  not  consummate 
the  ministry  of  washing  the  disciples*  feet  without  allusion 
to  him.  And  the  mention  of  the  betrayer  came  not  with  the 
washing  of  his  feet,  but  in  connection  with  Peter.  All  that 
Jesus  needed  to  say  to  Peter  was  to  tell  him  that  the  bath 
of  regeneration  rendered  further  cleansing  unnecessary  ex¬ 
cept  for  that  which  is  incurred  in  the  daily  walk  of  the 
disciple  (the  two  words  for  wash  in  verse  10  are  quite  dif¬ 
ferent).  But  He  went  beyond  this  simple  necessity  to  reveal 
the  disconcerting  fact  that  one  of  the  Twelve  had  never 
experienced  the  initial,  comprehensive  cleansing.  There  was 
an  unregenerated  man  in  the  midst,  and  he  had  been  there 
from  the  beginning.  He  had  not  lost  his  cleansing.  Rather, 
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he  had  never  known  the  washing  of  regeneration  (vs. 

10,  11). 

Only  a  few  sentences  pass  the  lips  of  Jesus,  seeking  as 
He  was  to  drive  home  the  lesson  of  the  foot  washing,  before 
the  betrayer  becomes  the  theme  once  again.  The  washing 
gave  occasion  to  speak  of  his  stained  condition  without  re¬ 
ferring  to  any  act  of  sin.  Now  the  supper,  which  was  still 
in  progress  according  to  the  superior  reading  at  verse  2, 
afforded  the  Savior  fresh  occasion  for  thinking  of  the  alien 
apostle,  and  that  in  connection  with  his  great  offense.  Judas 
will  never  be  one  of  those  happy,  fortunate  ones  who  will 
serve  others  in  the  name  and  spirit  of  the  Master.  He  must 
be  excluded  from  anything  that  is  said  with  reference  to 
them  (vs.  17,  18).  Why  then  did  Jesus  choose  this  man  when 
He  selected  the  Twelve?  He  chose  him  that  the  Scripture 
might  be  fulfilled.  This  principle  magnifies  the  unity  and  the 
majesty  of  God’s  word.  But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  mean¬ 
ing.  Psalm  41 :9  is  quoted  to  show  the  pathos  of  Jesus’  posi¬ 
tion.  He  chose  this  man  though  He  knew  that  he  would  end 
up  by  sinking  devilish  fangs  into  the  hand  which*  offered  him 
food  and  fellowship.  He  would  reject  his  benefactor  as  with 
a  kick,  grinding  Him  into  the  dust  of  the  earth  (v.  18). 

The  Lord  knew’  that  Scripture  would  be  fulfilled  in  the 
case  of  Judas.  This  was  but  one  predicted  item  among  many 
in  the  tense  drama  which  would  be  unfolded  in  the  hours 
that  relentlessly  brought  the  events  of  the  Passion  closer. 
He  prefers  now,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  betrayer,  to 
speak  with  as  much  definiteness  as  circumstances  will  per¬ 
mit,  so  that,  after  the  mists  of  darkness  have  cleared,  these 
men  can  look  back  and  realize  that  all  the  time  their  Leader 
was  not  groping  through  these  scenes,  but  walking  forward 
with  sure  step  to  accept  the  cross  as  the  appointed  will  of 
God.  This  will  prove  a  stimulus  to  their  faith  as  they  medi¬ 
tate  upon  it  in  days  to  come  (v.  19). 

Now  at  length  the  awful  truth  must  be  told  forth,  not 
in  the  language  of  prophecy  of  old,  but  in  words  that  will 
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admit  of  no  doubt  whatsoever.  “One  of  you  shall  betray 
me.”  Then  commenced  a  searching  examination  of  faces,  as 
one  looked  at  the  other.  How  great  is  the  deceitfulness  of 
sin!  What  strength  of  resolution  is  possible  for  one  who  has 
determined  to  persist  in  an  evil  course!  There  was  no  sign 
upon  the  face  of  Judas  to  betray  his  guilt.  He  remained 
unsuspected.  Indeed,  it  was  better  so,  for,  had  the  truth 
become  known  at  that  moment,  all  the  authority  and  per¬ 
suasiveness  of  the  Master  would  have  been  needed  to  con¬ 
trol  the  violence  that  would  have  flared  against  the  traitor. 
Even  the  escape  of  Judas  by  a  hurried  departure  would  be 
undesirable,  for  it  would  poison  the  atmosphere  of  that  upper 
room  and  render  all  but  impossible  the  quiet  instruction 
which  Jesus  planned  to  give  His  own. 

According  to  the  Synoptists,  each  of  the  disciples  in¬ 
quired  of  the  Lord,  “Is  it  I?”  But  in  John  we  have  an  addi¬ 
tional  fact.  Peter,  knowing  in  his  heart  that  he  himself 
was  not  disposed  to  do  any  such  dastardly  deed,  ceased  his 
self-examination  and  his  inquiry  of  Christ,  and  sought  in¬ 
stead  to  find  out  who  the  betrayer  was.  So  he  motioned  to 
John  to  get  the  information  from  Jesus.  No  word  or  token 
was  flashed  back  to  Peter,  but  John,  leaning  on  Jesus’ 
bosom,  learned  the  secret.  Judas  had  let  his  voice  be  heard 
along  with  the  rest.  Not  to  do  so  would  bring  instant  sus¬ 
picion  upon  himself.  Now  he  gets  his  answer  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  unmistakably  clear  to  himself,  but  hidden  from  all 
others  save  John.  To  him  Jesus  handed  the  sop,  the  mark 
of  favor  and  honor  bestowed  upon  a  prominent  guest.  We 
cannot  look  upon  it  as  other  than  a  token  of  genuine  love 
and  good  will.  In  that  morsel  of  food  was  wrapped  up  the 
full  measure  of  Christ’s  patience  and  longing  toward  Judas. 
Would  he  even  now  renounce  his  evil  designs  and  be  cleansed? 
Jesus  gave  him  that  opening,  and  he  refused  to  take  it;  he 
admitted  Satan  rather  than  the  Lord  (v.  27).  Before  he  had 
been  subject  to  Satan’s  influence.  Now  he  is  really  possessed. 

We  feel  here  the  mystery  of  human  personality  under 
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the  play  of  titanic  forces.  How  is  it  that  Judas  alone  turned 
his  back  on  the  Son  of  God,  slipping  out  into  the  night  to 
speed  bis  nefarious  mission?  “The  other  disciples,  equally 
with  him,  had  possessed  crude  ideas  of  the  Messiah.  'Grant 
unto  us  that  we  may  sit,  one  on  thy  right  hand  and  one  on 
the  left  hand,  in  thy  glory.*  But  Judas  was  a  Jew,  a  pas¬ 
sionate,  loyalist  Jew,  from  the  Judean  village  of  Kerioth. 
His  expectations  had  been  deeper  and  more  bigoted.  When 
Christ  proved  a  broken  reed  for  their  narrow  desires,  the 
others  by  this  time  had  formed  a  personal  attachment  to 
Jesus  that  took  the  place  of  their  vanished  hopes.  A  love  for 
the  Master,  a  real  friendship,  an  undefined  belief  in  Him 
apart  from  His  programme!  But  Judas  evidently  had  noth¬ 
ing  of  this.  When  his  hopes  collapsed,  there  was  no  personal 
love  to  take  their  place  and  hold  his  loyalty.  He  lost  himself 
in  his  own  disappointed  bitterness’*  (James  Black). 

Indeed,  this  is  not  the  whole  answer.  When  we  ask  how 
Judas  could  desert  Christ,  we  are  suggesting  that  there  are 
properties  of  good  in  the  human  heart  which  should  have 
kept  him  loyal.  Actually,  apart  from  divine  grace,  each  man 
has  the  same  downward  pull,  the  same  possibility  of  moral 
ruin.  How  could  Judas  desert  Christ?  As  well  ask.  How  could 
Adam  desert  God?  If  unfallen  man  could  be  led  away  by 
Satan’s  wiles,  how  much  more  easily  one  in  whose  veins 
flowed  the  accumulated  weakness  and  failure  of  the  race! 

Terrible  as  the  crime  of  Judas  is,  another  is  due  to  arise 
at  the  end-time  whose  kinship  to  the  traitor  is  marked  by 
his  bearing  the  same  cognomen — ‘the  son  of  perdition*  (John 
17:12,  II  Thessalonians  2:3).  He,  too,  will  make  common 
cause  with  Satan,  but  he  will  aspire  to  something  never 
dreamed  of  by  Judas,  for  he  will  seek  to  exalt  himself  to 
the  place  of  deity  and  try  to  command  the  worship  of  other 
men.  Only  then  will  the  full  capacity  for  wickedness  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  human  heart  be  revealed.  Even  so,  the  greater 
poignancy  attaches  to  Judas*  defection,  for  it  was  carried 
through  despite  the  warmth  and  strength  of  the  personal 
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ties  with  which  the  Savior  sought  to  bind  him  to  Himself. 

The  search  for  mitigating  circumstances  in  the  case  of 
Judas  which  may  serve  to  lighten  his  guilt  is  ill-advised,  for 
two  reasons.  For  one  thing,  where  the  Scriptures  are  silent, 
we  may  rest  assured  they  ought  to  be.  In  the  case  of  other 
men  generally,  the  good  and  the  bad  alike  are  faithfully  told 
out,  even  when  the  record  of  the  bad  must  have  been  a  blow 
to  family  or  national  pride.  Silence  is  heavy  here.  Further¬ 
more,  Jesus  pronounced  over  Judas  a  sentence  the  like  of 
which  we  do  not  find  in  connectioni  with  any  other — “It  had 
been  good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  born.” 

The  seizure  in  the  garden  is  told  at  some  length  by  John, 
yet  he  omits  the  significant  detail  which  is  so  prominent  in 
the  other  accounts,  the  betraying  kiss,  that  “unrivalled  enor¬ 
mity”  which  was  a  kiss  of  hate  and  not  of  love,  a  kiss 
repeated  with  sickening  demonstration  to  simulate  tender¬ 
ness  and  affection.  The  beloved  apostle,  who  had  drunk  more 
deeply  at  this  well  of  the  Savior’s  love  than  any  other,  could 
not  bring  himself  to  write  of  that  which  brought  a  deep 
hurt  to  his  soul.  Instead,  he  sought  to  show  that  the  devilish 
sign  was  not  needed.  Jesus  Himself  stepped  forth  to  con¬ 
front  His  captors,  identifying  Himself  openly  (18:4,5).  It 
would  seem  that  Judas,  as  though  feeling  some  necessity  to 
complete  his  part  of  the  bargain,  nevertheless  stepped  for¬ 
ward  to  administer  the  kiss  of  death.  And  then  appeared 
one  of  the  fruits  of  victory  won  by  the  Son  in  the  prayer 
agony  of  the  garden.  He  could  accept  even  this  pretence  of 
love  without  cringing,  though  serenity  here  must  have  been 
harder  than  under  the  blows  which  His  tormentors  would 
rain  upon  His  person  before  the  night  was  over. 

The  last  sentence  from  the  pen  of  John  regarding  Judas 
may  well  serve  as  his  monument  of  dishonor.  “And  Judas 
also,  which  betrayed  him,  stood  with  them”  (18:5).  He  is 
seen  at  last  with  his  own,  with  the  enemies  of  Christ.  Yet 
he  soon  found  that  he  could  not  remain  with  them  either. 
Under  the  lashings  of  remorse  he  made  his  way  back  to 
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the  chief  priests  to  confess  that  he  had  betrayed  an  inno¬ 
cent  man.  Spurned  by  those  who  had  been  confederate  with 
him,  he  found  himself  utterly  alone,  only  to  discover  that  he 
could  not  even  bear  to  live  with  himself.  In  all  the  record 
of  Scripture,  only  two  instances  of  self-hanging  are  to  be 
found,  and  both  were  traitors  (II  Samuel  17:23;  Matthew 
27:5).  Judas  learned  the  bitter  truth  that  in  separating  him¬ 
self  from  Christ  he  was  also  separating  himself  from  all 
true  society  of  men.  There  is  no  fellowship  in  hell.  External 
misery  may  draw  the  hearts  of  men  together  in  mutual 
helpfulness.  But  the  misery  which  Judas  brought  upon  him¬ 
self  lay  like  a  dark  pall  upon  his  spirit,  till  he  sought  relief 
in  death.  Yet  death  cannot  blot  out  the  past.  The  hounds  of 
conscience  continued  to  pursue  this  hapless  man  who  failed 
to  learn  the  lesson  that  no  one  is  profited  by  gaining  the 
whole  world  if  he  lose  his  own  soul. 

Is  there  anything  at  all  to  be  salvaged  from  this  ship¬ 
wreck  of  life?  Nothing  at  all  so  far  as  Judas  is  concerned. 
But  one  precious  bit  of  treasure  remains,  washed  up  on  the 
sands  of  time  where  we  can  see  it  still.  “I  have  sinned  in 
that  I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood.”  In  his  own  self-con¬ 
demnation,  he  fully  exonerates  Christ.  The  power  of  Satan 
is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  his  own  servant  from  confessing 
the  moral  glory  of  the  Son  of  God. 
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PROTESTANT  THEOLOGY  SINCE  1700 
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(Continued  from  the  Janmry-March  Number,  1948) 

BRITISH  THEOLOGY  DURING  THE  18TH  CENTURY 

As  in  the  study  of  German  theology  earlier,  here  it  will 
first  be  necessary  to  sketch  rapidly  the  character  of  British 
theology  dating  back  to  the  17th  century  or  before,  in  order 
to  furnish  the  proper  backgro-und  for  the  study  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  development.  Dorner  points  out  that  the  history 
of  Protestant  theology  in  Britain  is  quite  unlike  that  of 
similar  dogma  on  the  Continent.”*  From  the  Reformation 
until  the  close  of  the  16th  century  British  Protestantism 
kept  up  an  active  intercourse  with  the  sister  churches  on 
the  Continent,  but  during  the  17th  century  Britain  was  iso¬ 
lated  and  its  churches  busied  themselves  with  their  own  af¬ 
fairs.  In  the  18th  century,  however,  the  contact  was  re¬ 
newed  and  English  Deism  made  its  influence  felt  quite 
strongly  in  Germany. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  17th  century  in 
Germany  and  on  the  Continent  in  general  was  characterized 
by  a  period  of  Protestant  scholasticism,  or  scientifically 
framed  orthodoxy  devoid  of  spiritual  vigor.  Such  a  develop¬ 
ment  did  not  take  place  in  Britain,  since  England  “cannot 
be  said  to  have  produced  any  successive  scientific  develop¬ 
ment  of  theology.””*  The  progress  there  was  rather  in  the 
fields  of  church  government  and  organization,  worship  (es¬ 
pecially  in  England  proper),  political,  social  and  moral  life, 
than  in  theology  as  such.  As  Dorner  puts  it,  there  it  was 
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in  the  sphere  of  the  will  rather  than  in  the  sphere  of  the 
intellect.*** 

Dorner’s  analysis  of  the  results  of  this  tendency  is  so 
keen  that  one  is  obliged  to  quote  him.  “The  consequence  of 
this  preponderance  of  the  productions  of  the  will  over  those 
of  the  intellect  was,  that  heterodoxy  here  easily  assumed  the 
form  of  schism  and  this  both  because  opposites  are  wont  to 
come  into  far  more  violent  collision  in  the  world  of  practice 
than  in  the  world  of  thought,  and  also  because  there  was  a 
lack  of  inclination  to  follow  out  the  different  tendencies  to 
their  principles,  and  thereby  to  arrive  at  that  understand¬ 
ing  or  accommodation  which  might  have  resulted  in  a  com¬ 
bined  historical  development.  This  practical  turn  of  mind, 
which  rather  furnishes  material  for  Church  history  than 
for  a  history  of  theology,  necessarily  suffered  the  relation 
between  Church  and  State  to  attain  to  a  supreme  importance, 
which  was  the  cause  of  many  disturbances  in  the  history 
of  the  Church.  And  yet  it  may  be  said  that  the  same  active 
principles  which  developed  themselves  in  a  more  theoretical 
manner  on  the  Continent,  were  in  operation  here  also.  For 
here  too  the  history  is,  on  the  whole,  the  history  of  the  re¬ 
lation  between  authority  and  freedom,  which,  now  combin¬ 
ing  with,  and  now  opposing  one  another,  were  incessantly 
striving  to  attain  to  a  satisfactory  union.  Here,  however, 
the  different  schools  of  the  Continent  became  different  church 
parties  or  sects,  and  carried  out  their  differences  more  in 
practice  than  in  doctrine.  The  chief  contrast,  which  sprung 
up  in  the  soil  of  a  tolerably  uniform  doctrinal  confession, 
was  that  of  Episcopacy  and  Presbyterianism;  the  former 
established  in  England  under  Elizabeth,  by  means  of  Richard 
Hooker  and  Archbishop  Whitgift,  the  latter  implanted  in 
Scotland  by  John  Knox  and  Melville.  The  first  of  these 
forms  of  church  government  makes  the  church  as  unity  its 
starting-point,  the  second  starting  from  the  congregation 
makes  unity  result  from  the  ascending  organisms.  Both  as¬ 
serted  themselves  to  be  doctrinally  necessary,  and  each 
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sought  to  make  itself  supreme.  Hence  arose,  especially  after 
the  union  of  the  Scotch  and  English  crowns  (1603),  the  most 
violent  ecclesiastico-political  conflicts,  particularly  from  1638 
to  1689.  These,  after  the  alternate  triumph  and  defeat  of 
both  parties,  resulted  not  in  the  mutual  purification  and  in¬ 
terpenetration  of  these  opposites,  but  in  general  enervation, 
and  finally  in  the  sway  of  Episcopacy  with  hierarchical  fea¬ 
tures  in  England,  and  of  Presbyterianism  with  theocratic 
tendencies  in  Scotland.  The  consequence  of  this  disturbance 
of  the  national  life  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
minds  of  men  were  shake  in  their  inmost  recesses,  was  Deism, 
which  lasted,  without  intermission,  till  about  1750.”*” 

Dorner  traces  the  historical  reason  for  the  adoption  of 
Presbyterianism  in  Scotland  and  of  Episcopacy  in  England 
to  the  fact  that  with  Scotland  it  was  the  people  who  carried 
out  the  reformation  in  opposition  to  the  civil  authority,  while 
with  England  the  monarch  brought  about  the  separation 
from  Rome  and  kept  the  Reformation  movement  under  the 
control  of  the  crown.*®*  Doubtless  the  national  character  of 
the  two  peoples  had  some  part  in  the  course  of  events  as 
well. 

The  partisans  of  Episcopacy  wished  to  break  with  ec¬ 
clesiastical  tradition  regarding  worship  and  church  govern¬ 
ment  as  little  as  possible.  Although  they  did  not  hold  ordi¬ 
nation  to  be  a  sacrament  as  did  Rome,  nevertheless  the 
theory  of  apostolic  succession  was  maintained.  Only  the 
clergy,  and  especially  the  bishops,  had  the  right  to  decide  on 
matters  of  doctrine,  and  hence  to  interpret  the  Bible.  Both 
Presbyterians  and  Anglicans  held  that  their  particular  form 
of  church  government  was  taught  in  Scripture,  but  the  for¬ 
mer  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  pattern  the  church  after 
the  theocracy  of  Israel,  by  so  much  placing  themselves  under 
law,  putting  particular  emphasis  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Anglican 
Church  is  purely  evangelical  and  moderately  Calvinistic, 
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hence  accords  ill  with  the  pre-Reformation  type  of  worship 
and  government.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  efforts 
have  been  made  at  different  times  by  the  Catholicizing  and 
hierarchical  party  in  that  church  to  ignore  or  modify  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  Dorner  lists  three  such  attempts,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  present  Anglo-Catholic  tendency, 
which  is  known  to  be  a  force  quite  strong.  The  three  given 
by  Dorner  were  led  by  Archbishop  Laud  (1573-1645)  under 
James  I  and  Charles  I  (extending  back  even  before  their 
reigns),  by  Bishop  Hicks  and  Dodwell  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  by  the  Tractarians  in  the  19th  century 
(of  which,  more  later).”* 

Until  the  time  of  Cromwell  (1648-1658)  Episcopacy  and 
Presbyterianism  vied  with  each  other  for  supremacy  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Puritanism  really  began  with  the  reign  of  James  I 
(1603-1625)  and  developed  into  a  war  on  prelacy.  The 
Anglo-Catholics  were  ardent  supporters  of  the  crown,  and 
besides  leaned  toward  Arminiaism.  The  Long  Parliament 
(1640-1648)  finally  abolished  Episcopacy,  only  to  call  the 
Westminster  Assembly  in  1642  to  give  advice  on  reconstruct¬ 
ing  the  Church  of  England.  The  Independents  and  Eras- 
tians  withdrew  from  this  assembly,  leaving  the  Presbyter¬ 
ians  to  hold  the  field  and  draw  up  the  well-known  Westmin¬ 
ster  Confession  of  Faith,  which  is  a  creed  embodying  mod¬ 
erate  Calvinism.  There  were  some  members  of  that  body, 
however,  who  held  that  God  intended  to  provide  salvation  for 
all  and  that  “world”  in  John  3:16  means  the  whole  human 
race,  according  to  the  teaching  of  Amyraut  and  contrary  to 
strict  Calvinism.”®  Indeed,  this  Confession  went  much  far¬ 
ther  than  the  Synod  of  Dort  and  quite  contrary  to  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Calvin,  Knox  and  Luther  in  asserting  that  the  fourth 
commandment  of  the  Decalogue  is  a  positive,  moral  and 
perpetual  command.**’ 

Cromwell  was  opposed  not  only  to  Episcopal  but  also  to 

"'Ibid.,  p.  52. 
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Presbyterian  uniformity,  which  latter  type  Parliament  now 
tried  to  force  upon  England  as  it  had  been  adopted  in  Scot¬ 
land.  But  he  was  in  favor  of  full  religious  liberty,  though 
requiring  inward  piety,  so  as  to  be  well  in  advance  of  his 
time  just  like  William  the  Silent  in  Holland,  a  half  century 
before.  Therefore  Parliament  had  to  grant  full  political 
privileges  to  the  Independents,  while  instituting  a  modified 
Presbyterian  system  in  England  by  1646.  As  Dorner  re¬ 
marks,  “This  .  .  .  never  took  root  in  English  soil,  but  re¬ 
mained  a  mere  castle  in  the  air.”***  Cromwell  finally  dis¬ 
solved  Parliament  and  ruled  without  its  help.  The  Episcop¬ 
acy  was  restored,  and  likewise  royal  absolutism  when  Charles 
II  was  set  upon  the  throne.  James  II  later  turned  Roman 
Catholic  and  attempted  to  undermine  Protestantism,  which 
step  led  to  the  revolution  of  1688  and  in  addition  the  seat¬ 
ing  of  William  and  Mary  on  the  English  throne.  Then  began 
a  new  era  in  Britain  and  at  the  same  time  ended  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  either  Presbjrterian  or  Episcopal  uniformity  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Quakers  were  allowed  to 
worship  as  they  saw  fit. 

Dorner  describes  English  theology  in  the  17th  century 
as  “pre-eminently  historical  and  comparatively  indifferent 
to  scientific  accuracy.”***  The  principal  doctrine  discussed 
was  that  of  the  Trinity,  which  was  defended  upon  the  au¬ 
thority  of  tradition.  Anthropology  and  soteriology  were 
given  less  attention.  In  the  Anglican  Church  more  impor¬ 
tance  was  attached  to  submission  unto  church  order  than  to 
doctrinal  orthodoxy.  Laud  tried  to  transfer  the  authority 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  Church  of  England,  but  was 
tolerant  of  dissent  on  secondary  (?)  matters  of  doctrine. 
Potter  said  the  Apostles’  Creed  was  a  sufficient  test  of  ortho¬ 
doxy.  The  English  theologians  were  especially  opposed  to 
Calvinistic  predestinationism.  In  fact,  by  1620  preaching 
on  predestinationism  was  prohibited,  a  fact  which  favored 
Arminianism.  Only  the  Presbyterians  and  particularly  the 
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Puritans  were  strict  Calvinists  in  17th  century  England. 
Between  the  two  extremes  of  Episcopacy  and  rigid  Puritan¬ 
ism  now  grew  up  the  Latitudinarian  party. 

Archbishop  Abbot,  who  died  in  1663,  is  considered  the 
first  representative  of  this  new  tendency  which  was  liberal 
both  in  politics  and  doctrine.  Some  members  of  the  party, 
like  Hales  and  Chillingworth,  became  Arminians.  A  union 
with  the  Presbyterians  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  Greek 
Catholics  on  the  other  was  advocated,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 
What  Latitudinarianism  led  to  may  well  be  imagined  and  is 
well  summed  up  by  Dorner.  “It  was  no  marvel  that  this 
anti-dogmatic  tendency,  which  laid  the  chief  stress  upon  the 
practical,  in  other  words,  upon  the  moral  element,  should 
have  increasingly  evaporated  all  that  was  specifically  Chris¬ 
tian.  Already  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  rejected 
every  other  evidence  of  Christian  truth  than  that  furnishd 
by  its  reasonableness,  because  the  appeal  to  the  inward  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  Holy  Ghost  involved  the  circle,  that  this  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  truth  of  Scripture  is  only  known  to  us  from 
Scripture,  while  the  historical  proof  furnished  by  miracles 
was  (according  to  Grotius)  wanting  in  validity;  even  Scrip¬ 
ture  itself  admitted  that  there  are  such  things  as  lying  mira¬ 
cles.””* 

Latitudinarianism  received  further  impetus  from  the 
philosophical  systems  of  the  17th  century  (see  the  discussion 
of  them,  earlier).  Although  Bacon  remained  on  good  terms 
with  theological  orthodoxy,  those  philosophers  who  followed 
him  moved  farther  and  farther  away  from  it,  not  only  in  the 
realistic  and  empirical  school  of  Locke  but  also  in  the  idealis¬ 
tic  school  of  Cudworth,  More  and  Norris  with  their  Plato¬ 
nism  or  Neo-Platonism.  “The  same  tendencies  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  Latitudinarian  movement,”  Fisher  notes,  “led,  in 
minds  of  a  different  cast  and  training,  to  the  development 
of  Deism  and  gave  rise  to  the  Deistic  controversy.””*  Some 
attention  has  already  been  given  to  the  Father  of  Deism, 
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Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and  to  the  principles  which  he 
laid  down.  The  further  history  of  Deism  and  its  final  col¬ 
lapse  during  the  18th  century  will  be  examined  in  due  course. 

This  introduction  to  British  theology  of  the  18th  century 
would  not  be  complete  without  some  mention  of  those  who 
sought  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  Socinians  and  Arians  in  the  17th  century.  One  of 
the  greatest  of  these  was  Bishop  Bull,  who  published  in  1689 
his  Defensio  fidei  Nicaeni.  Among  the  Nonconformists,  John 
Owen  and  John  Howe  are  perhaps  the  best  known.  This 
much  will  have  to  suffice  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  study 
of  18th  century  theology  in  Great  Britain. 

The  first  half  of  the  18th  century  in  England  was  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  rising  tide  of  Deism,  though  the  movement 
finally  collapsed  of  its  own  weight  about  1760.  It  will  be 
unnecessary  to  examine  again  the  skeptical  notions  of  such 
Deists  as  Shaftesbury,  Tindal,  Morgan,  Chubb,  and  Boling- 
broke.  Toland  (1669-1722)  and  Anthony  Collins  (1676- 
1726)  were  of  the  same  stripe,  judging  from  the  titles  of 
their  principal  works — ^by  the  former,  Christianity  Not  Mys¬ 
terious,  by  the  latter.  Discourse  of  Free-thinkers.  Dorner 
gives  an  excellent  summary  of  the  period  between  1688  and 
1750.  “When,  then,  the  integrity  of  faith  in  Scripture  or 
the  Church  was  shaken  by  the  religious  movements  and  the 
beginnings  of  Deism,  the  English  mind,  after  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  sought  the  support  which  it  was  in  need  of,  in  the 
reason,  and  there  being  then  no  system  of  philosophy  whose 
influence  was  at  all  extensive,  this  was  done  by  making  com¬ 
mon  sense  the  judge  as  to  what  truths  were  requisite  for  the 
community.  To  this  circumstance  it  was  that  John  Locke, 
the  herald  of  common  sense,  was  indebted  for  his  permanent 
authority  in  England.  In  this  respect  rationalists  and  su¬ 
pernaturalists  are  agreed,  that  both  in  the  last  instance  ap¬ 
peal  to  common  sense;  with  this  difference,  however,  that 
while  the  latter  would  prove  to  it,  that  the  fact  of  its  own 
existence  obliges  ;it  to  admit  that  of  other  supernatural  but 
historically  corroborated  sources  of  truth  besides  everyday 
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experience,  the  former  think  themselves  obliged  to  refuse  any 
such  admission.”*” 

Of  the  religious  and  moral  conditions  which  resulted  from 
this  exaltation  of  common  sense,  the  same  author  gives  the 
following  vivid  description.  “The  clergy  no  longer  regarded 
themselves  as  the  ambassadors  of  Christ,  commissioned,  in 
His  name,  to  offer  salvation  to  the  world;  but  as  orators 
whose  office  it  was  eloquently  to  recommend  to  their  flocks 
Christian,  or  for  the  most  part  merely  moral,  truths,  as  the 
surest  means  of  happiness  both  in  this  world  and  the  next. 
Pattison,  the  intelligent  and  clear-sighted  historian  of  this 
period,  describes  it  as  one  of  decay  of  religion,  licentious¬ 
ness  of  morals,  public  corruption,  and  profaneness  of  lan¬ 
guage;  and  makes  the  just  remark,  that  those  ages  in  which 
morality  alone  has  been  most  spoken  of,  have  ever  been 
those  in  which  it  has  been  least  practised.”’*’ 

Such  were  the  bitter  fruits  of  Latitudinarianism  and 
Deism.  One  of  those  who  contended  for  orthodoxy  was 
Richard  Bentley,  who  was  the  first  to  preach  upon  the  foun¬ 
dation  left  by  the  celebrated  scientist  Robert  Boyle  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  truth  of  Christianity  against 
atheists.  Deists,  pagans,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans.  Bentley 
also  wrote  a  reply  to  Collins’  Discourse  of  Free-thinkers,  of 
which  reply  Shedd  gives  the  following  eulogy.  “This  treatise 
of  Bentley  is  a  complete  reply  to  the  various  positions  of 
Collins,  in  his  defence  of  skeptical  thinking.  The  immen¬ 
sity  and  accuracy  of  the  learning,  the  searching  thoroughness 
of  the  analysis,  the  keenness  and  brilliancy  of  the  retort, 
and  the  calm  and  conscious  mastery  of  the  whole  ground, 
render  this  little  work  of  the  Master  of  Trinity  College  and 
the  first  classical  scholar  of  his  century,  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  effective  in  apologetic  literature.”*** 

Dorner  is  not  so  well  satisfied  with  Bentley’s  answer  to 
Collins,  because  he,  like  the  other  theologians  of  his  time, 
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contented  himself  with  the  task  of  demonstrating  Christian¬ 
ity  and  treating  faith  as  the  result  of  historical  evidence. 
Nevertheless  Dorner  concedes  the  brilliance  of  Bentley’s  re¬ 
ply,  commends  his  exposure  of  the  emptiness  and  capricious¬ 
ness  of  such  free-thought  as  Collins  indulged  in,  and  finally 
quotes  from  Bentley  a  passage  which  may  well  be  repro¬ 
duced  here  for  the  sake  of  its  summary  of  Collins’  and  his 
fellows’  views.  “That  the  soul  is  material,  Christianity  a 
cheat.  Scripture  a  falsehood,  hell  a  fable,  heaven  a  dream, 
our  life  without  providence  and  our  death  without  hope,  such 
are  the  items  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  these  truly  unculti¬ 
vated  evangelists.  As  a  fly  delights  in  a  sore,  so  does  this 
free-thinking  seek  ever3rwhere  thorns  instead  of  roses,  blem¬ 
ishes  instead  of  beauty.  The  Deists  lay  claim  to  no  other 
thoughts  than  those  of  the  fools  who  say  in  their  hearts, 
There  is  no  God.””* 

The  fault  of  Bentley  and  his  contemporaries  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  that  of  making  the  study  of  theology  tantamount 
to  apologetics,  and  of  neglecting  its  contents,  particularly 
the  essential  doctrines  of  redemption  and  regeneration,  Dor¬ 
ner  traces  to  the  effects  of  Latitudinarianism.  Under  this 
influence  and  that  of  Arminianism  men  had  substituted,  for 
the  Scripture  teaching  of  a  justification  by  grace  which  is 
based  on  the  word  of  Christ,  the  man-made  theory  of  a  justifi¬ 
cation  through  sanctification  and  good  works  that  is  not  based 
on  the  work  of  Christ.  Faith  acting  by  love  was  supposed  to 
have  justifying  power,  and  what  merit  a  man  lacked  would 
be  benevolently  supplied  by  God,  for  He  was  not  “bound  by 
any  law  of  retributive  justice.”*”  Thus  Christ  becomes  a 
mere  teacher  of  morals  and  ethics. 

The  disastrous  results  of  such  thinking  were  inevitable 
and  Dorner  shows  the  logical  consequence  in  the  discerning 
lines  to  follow.  “It  is  true  that  those  peculiar  expressions 
concerning  the  relation  of  God  to  Christ,  and  concerning 
His  Divine  dignity,  the  so-called  ‘mysteries,’  still  formed 
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part  of  those  Holy  Scriptures  whose  contents  were  to  be  be¬ 
lieved  for  the  sake  of  the  evidences  adduced.  But  these  ex¬ 
pressions  had  become  uncomprehended  mysteries,  chiefly 
through  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  work  had  been 
so  pared  down  as  to  form  a  contrast  to  the  doctrine  em¬ 
braced  concerning  His  person,  and  that  His  miraculous  dig¬ 
nity  had  become  a  superfluous  apparatus  if  only  such  re¬ 
sults  as  were  ascribed  to  it  were  to  be  produced.  Hence  it 
may  easily  be  conceived  that  when  apologists  did  enter  some¬ 
what  more  closely  into  the  contents  of  the  Gospel,  for  the 
sake  of  rendering  them  more  plausible  to  the  reason,  the 
transition  to  giving  to  the  Son  a  subordinate  position  would 
soon  be  made.  Already  did  the  Platonists,  and  even  Bull, 
entertain  a  lowered  view  of  His  equality  with  the  Father, 
while  later  writers  on  evidences,  such  as  Whitby  and  Clarke, 
under  the  influence  of  a  deistic  view  of  the  universe,  em¬ 
braced  Arian  and  Socinian  notions.””’ 

Fisher  writes  of  the  period  between  the  accession  of 
Queen  Anne  in  1714  and  the  death  of  George  II  in  1760  as 
one  “to  which  neither  Churchmen  nor  Dissenters  can  look 
back  without  shame  and  regret.””*  Puritanism  had  lost 
much  of  its  vigor  as  well  as  its  influence.  Many  of  the  clergy 
were  ignorant,  while  indifference  and  skepticism  were  both 
rampant.  Vice  was  prevalent,  partly  due  of  course  to  the 
influence  of  the  Stuart  kings.  Although  Queen  Anne  lavished 
her  wealth  on  education,  religious  and  philanthropic  enter¬ 
prises,  and  under  her  patronage  the  still-continuing  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  were  founded,  yet  George 
I  and  George  II  were  indifferent  toward  religion  and  “Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  the  most  influential  statesman  of  the  time, 
seems  to  have  done  everything  possible  to  promote  the  de¬ 
cline  of  religious  interest.”*** 

Nevertheless  there  were  a  number  of  staunch  defenders 
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of  the  faith  in  this  dark  period.  Among  the  High  Church¬ 
men  the  most  prominent  was  Joseph  Butler  (d.,  1752),  who 
“was  probably  the  profoundest  English  thinker  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  and  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  English  theo¬ 
logians  in  general.””*  His  greatest  work  was  his  refutation 
of  Deism  entitled  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed, 
to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature,  better  known  sim¬ 
ply  as  Bishop  Butler’s  Analogy.  This  was  the  result  of 
twenty  years’  profound  thought  and  was  so  effective  that  no 
one  at  the  time  tried  to  refute  it  directly.  Of  this  work, 
published  in  1736,  Newman  says:  “It  has  attained  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  classic  and  it  is  probable  that  no  apologetical  work 
of  modern  times  has  been  so  much  studied  or  has  exerted  so 
profound  an  influence.””* 

Daniel  Waterland  (d.,  1740)  wrote  boldly  and  ably 
against  Arians  and  Socinians,  particularly  against  Samuel 
Clarke  (d.,  1729),  who  has  been  called  the  founder  of  ration¬ 
alistic  supranaturalism,  and  against  Daniel  Whitby  (d., 
1726),  who  became  an  avowed  Arian.  Bishop  George  Ber¬ 
keley  (d.,  1753)  was  a  philosopher  and  apologist.  In  his 
philosophy  he  was  a  nominalist  and  an  idealist.  By  denying 
the  existence  of  matter  independent  of  the  mind  which  per¬ 
ceives  it,  he  sought  to  remove  the  grounds  for  Deism  and 
skepticism.  His  principal  work  was  Alciphron  or  The  Mi¬ 
nute  Philosopher  (1732).  Fisher  says  that  his  conception  of 
the  nature  of  religion  was  more  spiritual  than  that  which 
was  prevalent  in  his  day.”*  It  is  indicative  of  the  theologi¬ 
cal  climate  of  the  time  that,  according  to  Fisher,  the  most 
learned  contribution  to  Christian  evidences  was  made  by  a 
Unitarian,  Nathaniel  Lardner  (1684-1768),  author  of  the 
Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  which  Dorner  calls  “a 
highly  meritorious  performance.”*” 

Sufficient  has  now  been  said  to  sketch  the  dismal  picture 
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of  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  though  Newman  wisely 
warns  us  to  remember  that  even  in  such  times  there  were 
“thousands  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal  and  were 
quietly  or  more  publicly  living  earnest  Christian  lives.””* 
Happily  the  second  half  of  that  century  presents  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  picture,  to  which  Dorner  introduces  us  as  follows: 
“But  while  the  learned  were  thus  engaged  either  in  fruitless 
contentions  or  injurious  compromises,  and  while  the  very 
defenders  of  revelation  were  losing  sight  of  the  vital  points 
of  religion,  a  practical  religious  movement  originated  in  the 
midst  of  the  English  nation.  We  speak  of  Methodism,  which 
not  only  attained  great  importance  in  England,  but  also  in 
North  America,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  it 
exercised  considerable  influence  upon  the  different  Reformed 
Churches,  and  also  upon  some  Lutherans.””* 

The  renowned  Founder  of  Methodism  was  John  Wesley 
(1703-1791).  He  was  brought  up  in  High  Church  princi¬ 
ples,  since  his  father  was  a  High  Churchman  and  he  studied 
at  Oxford,  the  center  of  High  Church  influence.  On  his 
mother’s  advice  he  studied  such  books  as  the  Imitation  of 
Christ  by  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Jeremy  Taylor’s  Holy  Living 
and  Holy  Dying,  William  Law’s  Christian  Perfection  and 
Serious  Call,  and  was  much  influenced  by  them  all.  He  and 
likeminded  friends  at  Oxford  formed  what  was  called  the 
“Holy  Club,”  which  practiced  a  High  Church,  ascetical  type 
of  piety  involving  the  most  scrupulous  use  of  the  prayer  book 
and  canons  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  went  to  Georgia 
with  General  Oglethorpe  in  1736  as  a  missionary  to  the  colo¬ 
nists  and  Indians,  but  as  he  was  himself  still  unconverted 
his  ministry  was  sterile,  and  his  High  Church  practices  and 
exclusivism  were  not  appreciated.  However,  this  two-year 
visit  to  Georgia  was  not  in  vain,  for  both  on  the  outward 
voyage  and  while  in  the  colony  he  came  in  contact  with  the 
Moravians.  It  was  in  one  of  their  meetings  in  London  that 
Wesley  was  converted,  while  listening  to  the  reading  of  the 
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introduction  to  Luther’s  commentary  on  Romans  in  1738. 
From  then  on  Law’s  teaching  no  longer  satisfied  him  and  he 
gradually  separated  from  the  Moravians,  not  being  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  their  “quietism.”  However,  he  did  adopt  Lu¬ 
ther’s  doctrine  of  assurance  from  them,  according  to  New¬ 
man,  and  also  followed  them  in  “laying  the  utmost  stress 
on  the  blood  of  Christ  as  cleansing  from  all  sin,  as  well  as 
upon  the  regenerating  and  sanctifying  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  in  the  believer.””® 

Wesley  was  an  Arminian  in  his  theology,  but  his  Armi- 
nianism  was  far  removed  from  that  of  Holland  or  of  the 
English  Armenians  of  his  time.  This  was  because  Dutch 
Arminianism  was  modified  by  Socinian  and  Pelagian  ele¬ 
ments  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  because  Wesley  did 
not  value  Arminianism  simply  as  an  ethical  theory  but  as 
a  practical  basis  for  virile  Christianity.”*  Dorner’s  opinion 
is  that  Methodism  was,  on  the  whole,  much  farther  removed, 
as  far  as  the  doctrine  of  salvation  was  concerned,  from  Ar¬ 
minianism,  properly  speaking,  than  from  the  old  Reformed 
system.  “It  was  the  protest  of  national  piety  against  the 
languor  of  Latitudinarianism.””*  Special  emphasis  was  laid 
on  faith  and  regeneration,  and,  like  the  Reformers,  the  Meth¬ 
odists  were  not  satisfied  with  a  mere  historical  faith  such 
as  might  be  produced  by  the  contemporary  English  system 
of  apologetics.  Faith  to  them  meant  personal  reliance  on 
and  confidence  in  Christ.  In  this  respect  Methodism  fol¬ 
lowed  Baxter  and  Bunyan. 

Among  the  weak  points  of  the  Methodist  theology  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  its  subjective  tendency  were  its  doctrines  of  sin, 
perfection,  and  insecurity.  Of  the  first  point  Dorner  re¬ 
marks  that  Methodism  “did  not  regard  the  power  of  original 
sin  as  consisting  so  much  in  its  tenacity  and  enduring  in¬ 
fluence,  as  in  that  feeling  of  unhappiness  and  ruin  which 
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is  present  in  the  sinner.”***  With  this  was  connected  the 
requirement  that  by  every  sinner  “a  special  and  formal  con¬ 
flict  of  repentance  should  be  undergone,  for  the  promotion  of 
which  special  institutions,  as  is  well  known,  were  invented, 
as  e.g,  the  inquirer*s  bench.”***  As  to  the  second  point,  sin¬ 
less  perfection  of  the  inner  life  was  held  to  be  attainable, 
though  this  was  not  esteemed  legal  perfection  but  rather  a 
Christian  ts^pe.  Involuntary  negligences  and  ignorant  trans¬ 
gressions  of  the  perfect  law  were  still  possible.***  On  the 
third  point  it  was  held  that  even  a  true  believer  could  fall 
away  and  be  lost.  Another  serious  fault  is  the  view  taken 
of  redemption  as  **a  governmental  provision,  not  a  literal 
satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  law.*****  We  may  approve  of 
Wesley  as  over  against  Calvin  for  his  view  of  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  the  intention  of  Christ*s  work,  but  not  for  his  denial 
of  the  irresistible  character  of  God*s  grace. 

Wesley  abhorred  the  idea  of  separation  from  the  Church 
of  England  and  until  late  in  life  never  held  meetings  that 
would  conflict  with  the  services  of  the  Established  Church, 
which  indeed  he  required  his  followers  to  attend.  However, 
the  break  was  inevitable  when  the  diversity  of  doctrine  and 
practice  was  too  great  for  the  gulf  between  to  be  bridged 
and  opposition  to  the  Methodists  grew  strong.  It  was  then 
that  Wesley*s  gifts  as  an  organizer  became  most  valuable. 
He  was  seconded  from  the  start  by  his  brother,  Charles 
(1708-1788).  Other  prominent  leaders  were  Coke,  Asbury, 
and  especially  Fletcher  (de  la  Flechi^re).  Second  in  impor¬ 
tance  only  to  John  Wesley  in  the  revival  movement  was 
George  Whitefleld  (1714-1770),  who  had  joined  the  “Holy 
Club’*  at  Oxford.  He  preceded  the  Wesleys  in  open-air 
preaching  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  evangelists  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  It  is  said  that  he  sometimes  preached  to 
20,000  people.  He  was  a  Calvinist,  and  had  he  been  as  great 
an  organizer  as  Wesley  undoubtedly  there  would  have  been 
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many  more  Calvinistic  Methodists  today  than  compass  the 
Lady  Huntingdon  Connection,  which  still  perpetuates  White- 
field’s  teaching. 

In  spite  of  Wesleyan  Methodism’s  failings,  its  effects 
were  widespread  and  highly  salutary.  Since  for  fifty  years 
it  refused  to  separate  from  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  latter  felt  its  influence.  There  grew  up 
a  large  body  of  evangelical  ministers  and  laymen  who  sympa¬ 
thized  with  the  spiritual  side  of  Methodism  but  disapproved 
of  the  features  which  they  foresaw  could  finally  lead  to 
schism.  Furthermore,  most  churchmen  who  adopted  evan¬ 
gelical  views  without  becoming  Methodists  were  content  with 
the  moderate  Calvinism  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  They 
objected  strenuously  to  Wesley’s  Arminianism.*"  One  of 
the  most  prominent  of  these  men  was  William  Romaine 
(1714-1795),  a  friend  of  Whitefield  and  chaplain  to  the  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Huntingdon.  When  he  saw  that  Methodists  were 
about  to  separate  from  the  Established  Church  he  withdrew 
from  intimate  association  with  them,  choosing  however  not 
to  attack  them,  not  even  Wesley.  Another  of  this  class  was 
John  Newton,  best  known  for  his  hymns  (1725-1807),  “for 
many  years  the  most  influential  of  the  evangelical  leaders, 
and  ...  on  the  most  cordial  terms  with  dissenting  minis¬ 
ters.””*  Thomas  Scott  (1746-1821)  is  well  known  for  his 
Bible  commentary.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Newton’s  and  his 
successor  at  Olney.  William  Wilberforce  (1759-1833)  was 
of  unequalled  importance  as  an  evangelical  leader.  His  Prac¬ 
tical  View  (1797)  passed  through  many  editions  and  was 
translated  into  several  languages,  having  a  wide  influence 
for  good  though  it  be  little  read  today. 

Fisher  writes  of  this  group  of  men:  “But  of  this  school, 
great  as  was  the  service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  practical 
religion  by  it,  little  is  to  be  said  in  a  history  of  theology.  It 
formed  the  strength  of  the  Low  Church  party,  which  was 
prevalent  in  the  early  decades  of  the  present  century.  Its 
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leaders  cherished  Calvinistic  opinions.  It  was  one  of  their 
defects  that  so  little  was  done  by  them  to  throw  light  upon 
the  reasonableness  of  the  doctrines  which  were  inculcated 
with  so  much  faith  and  fervor.””*  To  this  criticism  it 
might  well  be  replied  that  the  need  of  the  hour  was  not  more 
or  new  theology  but  rather  a  wholesome  practical  preaching 
and  application  of  the  already  existing  doctrine,  and  this  is 
just  what  these  men  sought  to  do. 

Before  closing  our  study  of  the  18th  century  and  as  a 
fitting  preparation  for  examination  of  the  19th,  Newman’s 
summary  of  the  results  of  the  Methodist  revival  may  well 
be  quoted.  “Among  the  results  of  the  revival  inside  of  the 
established  church  may  be  mentioned  the  development  of 
the  Sunday-school,  the  establishment  (1799)  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  the  founding  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  (1804),  the  founding  of  the  London  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  (1795),  in  which  Dissenters  and  churchmen  united,  and 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  (1799).  The  beneficent  in¬ 
fluence  that  led  to  the  formation  of  these  great  societies  and 
the  work  they  were  instrumental  in  accomplishing  furnish 
sufficient  proof  that  the  Church  of  England,  even  after  al¬ 
lowing  for  the  entire  Methodist  separation,  gained  vastly 
more  than  it  lost  from  the  revival.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
revival  was  a  powerful  antidote  to  the  influence  of  French 
skepticism  and  the  spirit  of  the  French  Revolution  in  Eng¬ 
land.  That  England  did  not  share  largely  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  decline  suffered  by  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany  in  connection  with  the  French  Revolution  was 
due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  England  alone  escaped 
French  invasion,  and  after  the  first  few  years  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  was  persistently  in  arms  against  France,  but  quite  as 
much  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  evangelical  revival 
had  permeated  English  life.””® 

Brussels,  Belgium 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  July-Septemher  Number,  1948) 
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Strangers  in  a  Strange  Land.  With  the  descent  of  Is¬ 
rael’s  family  into  Egypt  begins  the  fulfillment  of  the  Lord’s 
word  to  Abraham  in  Genesis  15  wherein  God  said  Abraham’s 
seed  would  be  in  a  land  not  theirs  and  be  afflicted  four  hun¬ 
dred  years.  This  might  be  called  the  first  dispossession  of 
Israel  and  is  an  example  of  God’s  permissive  will  to  allow 
His  people  to  be  out  of  the  place  of  blessing.  Probably  this 
was  due  to  Jacob’s  family  being  divided  (Joseph  and  his 
family  already  in  Egypt),  partly  because  of  Jacob’s  old  age, 
and  then,  too,  because  of  God’s  glory  to  be  obtained  through 
the  supernatural  exodus  of  the  redeemed  people.  Upon  de¬ 
parting  from  the  land  the  Lord  meets  Jacob  and  promises 
surely  to  bring  him  up  again  (Gen.  46:2-4).  While  in  Egypt 
both  Jacob  and  Joseph  refer  to  a  future  return  to  Canaan, 
trusting  God  to  bring  the  people  into  the  land.  Jacob  and 
Joseph  die  and  the  years  roll  by  and  Israel  is  still  serving 
in  Egypt.  Affliction  has  increased  and  after  some  centu¬ 
ries  the  time  for  deliverance  is  at  hand.  God  has  His  man 
for  the  task,  Moses,  whom  He  has  called  for  this  work.  In 
Exodus  2  we  read  about  God  hearing  the  cry  of  His  people 
and  God  remembering  His  covenant  with  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob.  Both  these  facts  are  significant  because  of  their 
latent  prophetic  import  for  Israel,  who  milleniums  later  will 
again  cry  and  the  Lord  will  again  hear  and  remember  His 
covenant  and  will  deliver  them  and  glorify  His  name. 

The  glorious  part  of  Israel’s  deliverance  is  the  fact  that 
the  Lord  came  down  to  “deliver  them  out”  and  “bring  them 
up  unto”  a  prepared  and  blessed  land.  This  is  to  be  done 
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by  /  am,  the  eternally  existing  One.  Moreover,  Jehovah  will 
bring  them  out  and  bring  them  in  to  exactly  the  same  land 
He  sware  to  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  It  is  a  “land  of 
their  pilgrimage,  wherein  they  were  strangers”  (Ex.  6:4). 
Though  occupied  by  the  Canaanitish  nations  it  is  a  “good 
land  and  a  large,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.”  God  will 
do  this  work,  as  He  definitely  states  in  Exodus  6:6-8.  Here 
we  read  seven  “I  wills,”  God  thus  speaking  of  Himself  and 
what  He  is  about  to  do.  Three  times  “I  will”  is  used  in 
connection  with  the  land.  He  will  bring  them  out  from 
Egypt  and  bring  them  into  the  land,  and  will  give  the  land 
to  Israel  for  an  heritage. 

The  lesson  we  should  observe  here  is  the  faithfulness  of 
God  to  keep  covenant.  With  relation  to  the  land  this  is 
paramount.  The  unchangeable  and  eternal  God  keeping 
covenant  with  His  people  is  fundamental  in  Judaism,  in 
particular  as  regards  the  right  and  title  to  the  land  in  which 
Israel,  God’s  earthly  people,  are  to  dwell  forever. 

Following  the  redemption  by  blood  and  power  from 
Egypt,  Israel  enters  upon  her  wilderness  experience  cover¬ 
ing  some  forty  years.  It  was  during  these  years  that  the 
Lord  made  another  covenant  with  Israel,  as  recorded  in 
Leviticus  26  and  Deuteronomy  28.  This  is  a  conditional 
covenant  relative  to  the  land.  It  is  based  upon  the  pure 
obedience  or  disobedience  of  the  people  in  the  land.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  title  and  right  to  possess  the  land,  but  a 
question  of  blessing  or  cursing,  of  glory  or  desolation,  of 
commendation  or  judgment,  contingent  upon  obedience  or 
disobedience  to  Jehovah’s  commandments  and  statutes.  The 
land  is  a  medium  through  which  Jehovah  will  either  bless 
or  curse  an  earthly  people.  Material  prosperity  will  follow 
as  long  as  Israel  obeys  the  Lord,  but  sin  and  transgession  as 
their  manner  of  life  will  only  bring  the  curse  of  Jehovah, 
waste  and  desolation,  famine  and  disease  and  death.  The 
category  of  blessings  and  cursings  shows  the  welfare  of  the 
people  to  be  inextricably  bound  to  the  land;  national  pride, 
prosperity,  and  the  fulfillment  of  God’s  purposes  are  all  tied 
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up  with  the  land  question.  The  words  “increase”  and  “deso¬ 
late,”  or  “desolation,”  are  set  off  against  one  another.  Dis¬ 
obedience  will  lead  to  plague,  famine,  invasion,  ultimate 
desolation — the  cities  waste  and  the  land  desolate.  In  this 
connection  how  striking  are  the  words  of  our  Lord  when  in 
the  fast-ebbing  hours  of  Judaism  He  pronounced  the  house 
of  Israel  desolate  (Matt.  23:38)!  Of  course  the  land  must 
be  included,  as  there  could  be  no  nation,  kingdom,  dynasty, 
apart  from  the  land.  Desolate  Palestine  is  mute  evidence 
of  great  sin  and  disobedience,  even  as  the  homeless  Jew 
himself  is  testimony  to  the  same  truth.  “And  I  will  bring 
the  land  into  desolation:  and  your  enemies  which  dwell  there¬ 
in  shall  be  astonished  at  it”  (Lev.  26:32).  “And  thou  shalt 
become  an  astonishment,  a  proverb,  and  a  byword  among 
all  nations  whither  the  Lord  shall  lead  thee”  (Deut.  28:37). 

Entering  the  Land.  Joshua  gives  us  the  account  of  en¬ 
tering  the  land  after  the  wilderness  years.  Joshua  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  Moses  and  his  work  was  first,  to  lead  the  people  in 
by  conquest,  and  second,  to  divide  the  land  for  an  inheri¬ 
tance  to  the  people.  Definite  boundaries  are  again  given 
by  the  Lord,  as  being  “from  the  wilderness  and  this  Lebanon 
even  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates;  all  the  land 
of  the  Hittites,  and  unto  the  great  sea  toward  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  shall  be  your  coast”  (Josh.  1:4).  Israel 
came  in  thither  in  great  power  and  glory.  The  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  was  that  the  Lord 
had  given  the  land  unto  Israel,  and  the  inhabitants  did  faint 
and  lose  courage.  Israel  came  in  miraculously,  for  the  Lord 
divided  Jordan  effecting  thereby  an  entrance.  Crossing 
the  Jordan,  Israel  engages  in  a  series  of  decisive,  supernat¬ 
ural  victories.  When  Joshua  had  taken  all  the  land  he  gave 
it  for  an  inheritance  unto  Israel,  according  to  their  divisions 
by  their  tribes.  By  this  we  are  to  understand  that,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  Canaan  had  fallen  to  the  Israelites.  However,  Israel 
failed  to  take  all  the  land  intended  for  them,  since  the  Lord 
in  Joshua  13  shows  there  is  much  land  to  be  possessed  and 
divided.  The  land  is  divided  by  lot  beforehand,  but  the  na- 
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tions  remain  to  be  dispossessed.  It  was  left  up  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  tribes  to  possess  their  portions  by  putting  out  the 
enemy.  In  the  book  of  Judges  we  read  of  the  incomplete 
victories  on  the  part  of  the  several  tribes.  Idolatry  and 
compromise  on  the  side  of  Israel  with  .  the  nations  in  the 
land  but  led  to  the  failure  to  drive  out  the  nations.  The 
nations,  therefore,  are  allowed  to  remain  to  prove  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  Israel  to  the  Lord.  They  become  snares,  traps, 
scourges,  thorns  to  the  covenant  people  (Josh.  23:13).  It 
was  not  long  before  Israel  dwelt  among  the  Canaanites,  Hit- 
tites,  Amorites,  Perizzites,  Hivites,  Jebusites  and  mingled 
freely  with  them.  Hardly  could  it  be  said  that  Israel  pos¬ 
sessed  their  possessions.  “In  those  days  there  was  no  king 
in  Israel:  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own 
eyes”  (Judges  21:25).  Israel  was  not  rich  in  blessing, 
though  in  the  place  of  blessing  for  them  as  a  covenant 
people. 

A  Change  in  Govrnment.  In  the  days  of  Samuel  the 
prophet,  a  radical  change  in  government  took  place.  A  king¬ 
dom  was  established,  which  was  an  institution  destined  to 
be  ever  a  part  of  Judaism.  Kings  ruled  for  many  years, 
Israel  all  the  while  abiding  in  her  land.  There  is  a  brief 
period  of  strong  and  able  government  and  prosperity — a 
sort  of  “golden  age” — in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon. 
Under  these  kings  Israel  possessed  the  land  to  the  greatest 
extent.  However,  even  in  this  era  of  power  and  greatness 
the  limits  designated  by  the  Lord  in  Genesis  15:18  w’ere  not 
attained  unto,  Solomon  only  reigning  from  the  Euphrates 
unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines  and  to  the  border  of  Egypt. 
This  boundary  is  not  the  same  as  the  river  of  Egypt.  After 
Solomon’s  time  and  onward  to  the  deportation  by  Babylon, 
the  history  of  Israel  in  the  land  grows  darker  and  sadder  as 
they  time  and  again  sin  before  the  Lord.  There  were  brief 
periods  when  good  kings  ruled  and  sought  reform  and  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
history  is  a  record  of  spiritual  decline  until  the  Lord  raises 
up  the  Gentiles  to  trouble  and  exile  Israel. 
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Under  Gentile  Dominion.  2  Kings  17  records  the  cli¬ 
mactic  events  of  the  uprooting  and  deportation  of  Israel, 
that  is,  the  ten  tribes  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  Samaria  be¬ 
ing  their  capital.  Assyria  is  the  Lord’s  rod  to  despoil  His 
wayward  people.  Idolatry  and  forsaking  the  Lord’s  com¬ 
mandments  are  the  persistent  causes  for  this  catastrophe. 
“.  .  .  The  Lord  removed  Israel  out  of  his  sight,  as  he  had 
said  by  all  his  servants  the  prophets.  So  was  Israel  carried 
away  out  of  their  own  land  to  Assyria  unto  this  day”  (2 
Kings  17:23).  “.  .  .  There  was  none  left  but  the  tribe  of 
Judah  only”  (2  Kings  17:18).  Many  Israelites  were  taken 
into  capitivity  and  the  king  of  Assyria  replaced  these  by 
bringing  foreign  peoples  into  the  land  of  Israel. 

Judah  also,  at  a  not  much  later  date,  was  taken  into  cap¬ 
tivity  according  to  the  words  of  Isaiah.  This  was  fulfilled 
when  the  king  of  Babylon  came  against  Jerusalem  and  be¬ 
sieged  it.  When  Jerusalem  yielded  to  him  he  broke  down 
the  walls,  burned  the  temple,  disrupted  the  worship,  and 
took  all  the  people  of  account  to  Babylon,  leaving  only  the 
poor  of  the  land  to  be  vinedressers  and  husbandmen.  The 
kingdom  of  Judah  was  at  its  end  and  the  Lord’s  land  of 
promise,  covenant,  and  blessing  came  under  Gentile  domi¬ 
nation.  It  has  ever  since  remained  thus. 

A  Returning  Remnant.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  who  had 
spoken  of  the  captivity  in  Babylon  also  foretold  that  it  would 
be  of  seventy  years’  duration,  which  was  a  word  of  comfort 
for  the  captives.  It  was  over  these  precious  words  of  prom¬ 
ise  that  Daniel  became  so  disturbed  in  spirit  while  he  him¬ 
self  was  a  captive  in  a  strange  land.  Beginning  with  the 
last  verses  of  2  Chronicles  36  and  continuing  through  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  we  read  of  the  Lord  giving  a  respite  to  His 
captive  people.  The  land  as  a  whole  remains  under  Gentile 
dominion,  but  the  Lord  so  worked  in  the  heart  of  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  that  he  allowed  a  return  to  the  land  of 
promise  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  people  for  the  express 
purpose  of  rebuilding  the  temple  and  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
Ezra  is  the  central  figure  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  tern- 
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pie  and  the  restoration  of  worship,  and  unto  Nehemiah  was 
given  the  special  task  of  rebuilding  the  walls  of  the  city. 
A  remnant  returned,  numbering  42,360  besides  servants. 
This  group  is  classified  as  servants  in  the  land,  Gentile  rul¬ 
ers  having  dominion  over  them  and  their  possessions. 

From  Nebuchadnezzar’s  time  onward  the  land  is  under 
Gentile  rule.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Israel  repossessed 
the  land  in  the  return  of  the  remnant.  The  only  restora¬ 
tion,  in  reality,  was  of  a  spiritual  character,  in  that  the  holy 
city  with  the  temple  as  the  center  of  Judaistic  worship  and 
ritual  was  restored.  Politically,  the  land  was  a  province  of 
Gentile  kings,  changing  hands  from  Babylon  to  Media,  to 
Greece,  and  finally  to  Rome. 

“.  .  .  The  actual  area  occupied  by  the  remnant,  includ¬ 
ing  rural  and  urban  settlements,  was  scarcely  more  than  625 
square  miles.”*  “Jerusalem  was  the  center  of  the  reoccu¬ 
pied  area,  and  the  territory  formerly  divided  to  Judah  and 
Benjamin  represented  the  areas  in  which  most  of  the  set¬ 
tlement  took  place.”* 

Though  the  remnant  was  limited  in  number  and  restricted 
in  area  it  nevertheless  had  a  purpose  in  the  plan  of  God.  It 
is  significant  that  the  posterity  of  this  remnant  remained  in 
the  land  until  the  time  of  Christ.  Prophecy  points  to  His 
birth  in  the  land.  It  may  be  said  God  was  preserving  the 
royal  seed  and  placing  it  in  the  land,  thus  making  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  coming  Messiah.  Comparing  Ezra  2:2  with 
Matthew  1:12  we  find  the  name  “Zerubbabel”  occurring  in 
both  records.  He  is  one  of  the  nobles  or  rulers  according 
to  Nehemiah  7  and  is  also  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  in 
Matthew  1.  Thus  he  becomes  a  link  that  we  might  see  the 
purpose  of  God  in  the  remnant. 

From  this  point  on  we  must  resort  to  secular  history  in 
tracing  the  history  of  Israel  in  and  out  of  the  land.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  Israel  has  never,  since  the  overthrow 

'Cf.  J.  McKee  Adams,  “Biblical  Backgrounds,”  Broadman  Press,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  1934. 

*Cf.  Gerald  Ferrey  Beavan,  “The  Hope  of  Israel  in  the  Post-Captivity 
Period,”  Student  Thesis,  Dallas  Theological  Seminary,  1945. 
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by  Babylon  and  the  Assyrians,  possessed  the  land.  Always 
some  Israelites  have  lived  in  Palestine,  but  Israel  as  a  whole 
has  been  dispersed  among  the  nations.  There  has  been  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  a  national  entity  in  Palestine  as  far  as  the 
Jew  is  concerned  that  can  measure  up  to  the  standards  for 
national  Israel  set  forth  in  Moses  and  the  prophets. 

One  other  event  concerning  the  remnant  ought  to  be 
mentioned.  The  inter-Testament  years  had  gone  by,  and 
Christ  had  come  and  was  near  to  the  cross.  Matthew  re¬ 
cords  the  words  of  Jesus  wherein  He  declared  the  house  of 
Israel  is  left  unto  them  desolate,  and  further  on  the  Lord 
says  that  not  one  stone  of  the  temple  would  be  left  upon 
another,  that  the  stones  of  the  magnificent  temple  of  His 
day  would  be  thrown  down.  Not  long  after,  these  words 
were  literally  fulfilled  when  in  70  A.D.  the  Roman  invaders 
destroyed  the  holy  city.  After  this  followed  the  present 
world-wide  dispersion  of  Israel  and  the  complete  subjuga¬ 
tion  to  Roman  authority.  Ever  since  for  almost  two  mil- 
leniums  Israel  has  been  among  the  nations,  and  the  Penta- 
teuchal  prophecies  regarding  such  worldwide  scattering  have 
been  and  are  being  fulfilled. 

General  Remarks.  Having  traced  the  path  of  Israel  and 
observing  in  particular  their  relation  to  their  land,  we  learn 
that  they  have  possessed  it  but  for  a  season.  For  the  greater 
part  of  their  history  they  have  been  “the  tail”  and  not  “the 
head”  in  the  category  of  nations.  For  centuries  their  land 
has  been  desolate  and  occupied  by  a  people  who  did  not  have 
right  or  title  to  it.  The  Israelite  is  scattered  among  the  na¬ 
tions,  not  sure  of  a  dwelling  place.  Entrance  into  his  own 
land  is  most  difficult.  Though  the  picture  be  dark  and  the 
dealings  with  Israel  apparently  a  failure,  the  Bible  students 
know  God  is  faithful  to  His  word,  promise,  and  covenant  and 
He  will  not  fail.  Prophecy  speaks  of  judgment  for  sin  but 
also  speaks  of  a  future  blessing  for  Israel — future,  for  such 
prophecies  have  not  yet  had  fulfillment. 

While  there  are  abundant  unfulfilled  prophecies  con¬ 
cerning  Israel,  we  also  have  further  substantiation  from 
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prophecy  itself.  Many  are  the  literal  fulfillments  of  proph¬ 
ecy,  e.g.,  those  concerning  the  exile  of  Israel,  the  first  advent 
of  our  Lord,  and  the  course  of  Gentile  dominion;  and  from 
this  fact  we  point  out  that  those  prophecies  not  yet  fulfilled 
are  sure  to  have  literal  fulfillment.  It  is  the  same  God  who 
is  author  of  all  prophecy  and  who  honors  His  whole  Word. 
Also  God  is  faithful  to  keep  His  covenant  and  to  respect  His 
oath.  The  covenant  with  the  patriarchs  is  unconditional. 
“Whatever  God  undertakes  unconditionally  will  be  completed 
in  all  the  perfection  of  His  own  infinite  Being.’”  “Yes,  this 
covenant  with  Abraham  still  stands,  and  will  ‘to  a  thousand 
generations,’  for  it  was  absolute  and  unconditional,  and  was 
renewed  again  and  again  to  Isaac  and  to  Jacob,  and  confirmed 
by  oath  by  the  God  who  cannot  lie,  and  who  pledged  His  own 
existence  for  its  certain  fulfillment.  And  one  chief  item 
guaranteed  in  this  covenant  is  Israel’s  ultimate  permanent 
possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan  as  the  lot  of  their  inheri¬ 
tance.”* 

Future  Aspect.  Truly  there  is  a  future,  a  bright  and 
glorious  future,  for  Israel.  The  prophets  write  much  on  this 
theme.  There  is  to  be  a  regathering  of  dispersed  Israel  into 
their  own  land.  To  quote  some  of  the  prophets:  “Behold, 
I  will  gather  them  out  of  all  countries,  whither  I  have 
driven  them  in  mine  anger,  and  in  my  fury,  and  in  great 
wrath  and  I  will  bring  them  again  unto  this  place,  and  I 
will  cause  them  to  dwell  safely”  (Jer.  32:37).  “And  I  will 
cause  the  captivity  of  Judah  and  the  captivity  of  Israel  to 
return,  and  will  build  them,  as  at  the  first”  (Jer.  33:7).  “For 
I  will  take  you  from  among  the  heathen,  and  gather  you  out 
of  all  countries,  and  will  bring  you  into  your  own  land” 
(Ezek.  36:24). 

There  is  to  be  not  only  a  regathering  but  a  time  of  ex¬ 
tensive  blessing  for  Israel,  when  she  will  dw’ell  safely  and 
be  in  great  temporal  prosperity  and  spiritual  blessing.  Again 

*Cf.  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  “Major  Bible  Themes,"  Chicago:  The  Bible 
Institute  Colportape  Ass’n,  1930. 

*Cf.  David  Baron,  “Israel’s  Inalienable  Possessions,’’  London:  Morgan 
and  Scott. 
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we  quote  some  of  the  prophets:  “The  wilderness  and  the 
solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them;  and  the  desert  shall 
rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  It  shall  blossom  abun¬ 
dantly,  and  rejoice  even  with  joy  and  singing:  the  glory  of 
Lebanon  shall  be  given  unto  it,  the  excellency  of  Carmel  and 
Sharon,  they  shall  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  our  God”  (Isa.  35:1,  2).  “So  shall  ye  know  that  I 
am  the  Lord  your  God  dwelling  in  Zion,  my  holy  mountain: 
then  shall  Jerusalem  be  holy,  and  there  shall  no  strangers 
pass  through  her  any  more.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in 
that  day,  that  the  mountains  shall  drop  down  new  wine,  and 
the  hills  shall  flow  with  milk,  and  all  the  rivers  of  Judah 
shall  flow  with  waters,  and  a  fountain  shall  come  forth  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  water  the  valley  of  Shittim” 
(Joel  3:17,  18).  These  quotations  are  typical  of  God’s  sure 
word  concerning  this  great  and  hopeful  future  for  Israel. 

The  Apostle  Paul  gives  us  a  pertinent  word  in  Romans 
which  serves  to  confirm  the  fact  that  national  Israel  will 
have  a  future.  During  this  church  age  God  saves  both  Jew 
and  Gentile  and  places  them  in  a  new  order,  the  Body  of 
Christ,  wherein  there  are  no  racial  and  national  distinc¬ 
tions.  However,  God  has  not  cast  away  His  ancient  people. 
There  is  a  fulness  for  them  in  the  future  (11:12),  a  receiv¬ 
ing  of  them  (11:15),  and  a  national  salvation  for  them 
(11:26),  all  after  the  Gentile  age  has  run  its  course.  Two 
distinct  groups  are  spoken  of — Gentiles  and  Israel.  Never 
do  they  coalesce.  Nor  is  blinded,  fallen  Israel  ever  a  part  of 
the  Church,  except  as  individual  Israelites  are  recipients  of 
the  light  of  the  gospel  of  grace  and  become  members  of  His 
Body.  Paul  definitely  asserts  that  God  has  a  glorious  pur¬ 
pose  for  Israel.  Christ,  the  Deliverer,  will  come  out  of  Sion 
(Jerusalem),  and  not  only  will  there  be  temporal  blessings 
but  great  spiritual  blessings,  for  the  Deliverer  will  turn 
away  ungodliness  from  Jacob  (Israel) ;  He  shall  take  away 
their  sins  (11:26,  27).  These  spiritual  blessings  are  fore¬ 
told  by  Jeremiah,  when  he  says  the  Lord  will  put  His  law 
in  their  inward  parts  and  write  it  in  their  hearts  (Jer.  31: 
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33).  Furthermore,  .  .  Many  nations  shall  come,  and 
say,  Come,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord, 
and  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob;  and  he  will  teach  us 
of  his  ways  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths :  for  the  law  shall 
go  forth  of  Zion,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem” 
(Micah  4:2). 

INSTITUTIONS  OF  JUDAISM 

At  this  place  we  propose  to  consider  those  institutions 
which  are  peculiar  to  Judaism  and  to  see  what  their  connec¬ 
tions  are  with  the  land  in  particular.  The  points  to  be 
considered  and  their  order  are  as  follows: 

A  Nation  Forever.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  in  chapter  37 
declares  that  the  Lord  will  take  the  children  of  Israel  from 
among  the  heathen  and  will  bring  them  into  their  own  land. 
“And  I  will  make  them  one  nation  in  the  land  upon  the 
mountains  of  Israel;  and  one  king  shall  be  king  to  them  all: 
and  they  shall  be  no  more  two  nations,  neither  shall  they 
be  divided  into  two  kingdoms  any  more  at  all”  (Ezek.  37 :22). 
Jeremiah,  speaking  of  the  ordinances  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  declares:  “If  those  ordinances  depart  from  before 
me,  saith  the  Lord,  then  the  seed  of  Israel  also  shall  cease 
from  being  a  nation  before  me  for  ever”  (Jer.  31 :36). 

A  Land  Forever.  Unto  Abram  the  Lord  said:  “For  all 
the  land  which  thou  seest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy 
seed  for  ever”  (Gen.  13:15).  Isaiah  plainly  states  that  the 
people  (Israel)  “shall  inherit  the  land  for  ever”  (Isa.  60:21). 

A  King  Forever.  The  Lord  through  Ezekiel  declares  that 
David  His  servant  shall  be  king  over  restored  Israel  and 
David  shall  be  their  prince  forever  (Ezek.  37:24,  25).  It 
would  seem  that  David  as  here  mentioned  is  David’s  greater 
Son,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Luke  tells  us  “He  shall  be  great, 
and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest:  and  the  Lord 
God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David: 
and  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever:  and  of 
his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end”  (Luke  1:32,  33). 

Jeremiah  affirms  that  the  Lord  will  cause  the  Branch 
of  righteousness  to  grow  up  unto  David:  and  He  shall  exe- 
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Cii^0  ji.id^in0rit  cind  i*i^lit0ousri0ss  m  tli0  l^nd  (J0r»  33  :15). 
Th0  Lord  J0sus  Christ  is  to  bo  tho  King  of  Israol  roigning 
forovor,  for  H0  is  otornal.  John,  tho  apostlo,  alludos  to  the 
fact  that  “ho  shall  roign  for  ovor  and  ovor”  (Rov.  11:15). 

A  Throne  Forever.  It  is  only  roasonablo  that  an  over¬ 
lasting  King  have  an  everlasting  throne.  Thus  in  2  Samuel 
7:16  David  received  the  word  of  the  Lord:  “.  .  .  Thy 
throne  shall  be  established  for  ever."  Isaiah  prophesies  of 
Christ:  “Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there 
shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David  .  .  .  even  fcr 
ever"  (Isa.  9:7). 

The  throne  of  David  was  a  literal  throne  and  David  was 
king  on  that  throne  when  he  received  the  words  recorded 
above.  That  throne  was  in  Jerusalem.  In  the  case  of 
Christ  as  King  of  Israel  the  throne  will  also  be  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  according  as  the  Lord  has  said:  “Yet  have  I  set  my 
king  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion”  (Ps.  2:6).  . 

A  Kingdom  Forever.  A  king  must  have  a  kingdom,  and 
just  so  Christ  will  have  an  everlasting  kingdom.  Nathan, 
the  prophet,  brings  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  David  in  2 
Samuel  7 :16,  when  he  declares  that  David’s  “house  and  king¬ 
dom  shall  be  established  for  ever  before  him.  Daniel  speaks 
of  this  great  coming  kingdom  when  he  declares  that  the  God 
of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  kingdom  w’hich  shall  never  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  it  shall  stand  for  ever  (Dan.  2:44).  Again  he 
predicts  that  the  “Son  of  man”  shall  be  given  a  kingdom 
and  this  kingdom  is  one  which  shall  not  be  destroyed  (Dan. 
7:13,  14). 

This  kingdom  is  world-wide  but  its  center  is  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  Jeru.salem  in  particular,  where  the  throne  of  the  king  is. 

The  Worship  Service.  Ezekiel,  speaking  of  the  restored 
Israel,  of  their  prince  forever  and  covenant  of  peace, 
also  says  that  God  will  set  His  sanctuary  in  the  midst  of 
them  for  evermore.  His  tabernacle  also  shall  be  with  them 
and,  again,  “My  sanctuary  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  them 
for  evermore”  (Ezek.  37:26-28).  “In  the  midst  of  them” 
undoubtedly  refers  to  the  land  of  Israel,  for  this  is  to  occur 
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at  the  time  when  they  are  restored  and  are  a  true  national 
entity. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  worship  service  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  forever  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  institutions  of 
Judaism.  It  is  believed  the  order  of  worship  with  its  sacri¬ 
ficial  and  priestly  functions  is  to  continue  throughout  the 
millennial  period.  When  these  functions  are  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures  they  are  modified  by  the  temporal  aspect  of 
“generations,”  and  “it  is  significant  that  this  modifying  fac¬ 
tor  is  employed  in  every  case  with  regard  to  the  religious 
observances,  but  not  with  regard  to  the  land,  or  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  or  to  the  relation  of  God  to  them.”®  Generation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gesenius,  is  the  “revolving  period  or  circle  of 
years  of  human  life  .  .  .”*  Thus  we  have  the  idea  that  the 
worship  service  (Mosaic)  is  in  force  and  existence  as  long 
as  there  are  generations.  After  the  millennial  period  and 
the  entrance  into  the  eternal  state  there  will  be  no  need  for 
a  sacrificial  system,  for  there  will  be  no  sin  for  which  sac¬ 
rifices  might  be  necessary  (Rev.  21:27).  Furthermore, 
there  will  be  no  temple,  no  physical  temple,  for  “the  Lord 
God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it”  (Rev. 
21:22).  Finally,  in  all  probability,  there  will  be  no  gene¬ 
rations  in  the  eternal  state  (no  propagation)  and  with  the 
cessation  of  these  the  sacrificial  system  ceases. 

ISRAEL  AND  THE  CHURCH 

In  our  last  section  we  sketched  briefly  the  institutions  of 
Judaism  with  relation  to  the  land  of  Israel  and  have  con¬ 
sidered  all  that  was  said  there  as  literal  in  interpretation 
and  meaning.  Not  to  do  so  is  to  encumber  our  understand¬ 
ing.  To  spiritualize  these  plain  teachings  regarding  the  na¬ 
tion,  land,  king,  throne,  and  kingdom  is  to  confront  us  with 
the  problem  of  explaining  what  is  meant  by  these  terms  if 
they  are  not  to  be  taken  literally.  Instead  of  taking  the 
Word  of  God  for  what  it  says,  we  are  in  the  position  of 

*Georp:e  Henry  Murray,  “The  Permanence  of  Judaism,”  Student  Thesis, 
Dallas  I'heoloRical  Seminary,  1943. 

'William  Gesenius,  “A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,”  pp.  218,  219. 
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manufacturing  some  explanation  and  imposing  this  upon 
the  otherwise  plain  teachings  of  the  Lord.  Certainly  we 
should  be  consistent.  We  have  traced  through  much  of 
Israel’s  history  and  never  questioned  the  literalness  of  the 
account  in  the  Biblical  records.  Why,  then,  when  we  come 
to  that  which  pertains  to  Israel  but  which  has  yet  to  be  ful¬ 
filled,  do  we,  or  should  we,  take  any  other  than  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  words?  “If  there  be  no  future  restoration 
for  Israel,  then  all  the  promises  relating  to  restoration  to 
Palestine  must  have  been  already  fulfilled;  for  God's  word 
cannot  be  broken.’”  However,  history  to  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  records  no  such  fulfillment  of  the  matters  discussed  in 
the  preceding  section.  We  thus  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  institutions  of  Judaism  serve  to  show  how  distinct  Israel 
and  the  Church  really  are.  The  points  brought  forth  in  the 
foregoing  division  do  not  lend  themselves  for  application  to 
the  Church.  Let  us  consider  each  briefly. 

A  Nation  Forever.  Israel  is  national  in  scope ;  the 
Church  has  no  national  characteristics.  The  Church  is  pic¬ 
tured  as  the  Bride  of  Christ,  as  the  branches  in  the  true 
Vine,  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  but  never  as  a  nation.  Nation¬ 
alism  is  done  away  with  in  the  Church  as  we  see  from  the 
following  Scriptures:  “There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  fe¬ 
male:  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Gal.  3:28). 
“Where  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor 
uncircumcision.  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free:  but 
Christ  is  all,  and  in  all”  (Col.  3:11). 

A  Land  Forever.  Israel  is  confined,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  a  particular  portion  of  the  earth  with  definite  boundaries. 
This  is  not  true  with  the  Church.  The  Church  is  in  the 
world  and  is  world-wide  in  its  extension,  encompassing  be¬ 
lievers  in  all  lands  in  the  places  where  they  are  located. 
Israel  is  distinctly  bound  up  with  the  land,  the  physical  por¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  given  as  an  inheritance  to  them;  the  Church 

^Cf.  John  Wilkinson,  “Israel  My  Glory,”  London:  Mildinay  Mission  to 
the  Jews  Bookstore,  1894. 
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has  its  “citizenship”  in  heaven  and  is  heavenly  in  character 
(Phil.  3:20). 

A  King  Forever.  Christ  is  the  King  of  Israel.  He  was 
declared  to  be  King  at  His  nativity  and  again  at  His  cruci¬ 
fixion.  He  is  the  King  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David  for¬ 
ever.  The  Church,  however,  knows  Christ  as  her  Lord  and 
as  her  Head.  “And  he  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  church 
.  .  .”  (Col.  1:18).  We  as  Christians  confess  Jesus  as  Lord 
(Rom.  10:9). 

A  Throne  Forever.  For  Israel  there  is  a  literal,  earthly 
throne  to  be  located  in  Jerusalem.  The  Church  now  has  no 
relation  to  this  throne  or  any  other,  save  as  she  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  the  Judgment  Seat  of  Christ  where  her  works  will 
be  judged. 

A  Kingdom  Forever.  The  kingdom  idea  specifically  be¬ 
longs  to  Israel  as  she  has  been  promised  a  house,  a  dynasty, 
a  kingdom  forever.  The  Church  has  the  prospect  of  reign¬ 
ing  with  Christ  at  a  future  date,  but  now  is  not  a  corpo¬ 
rate  body  or  organization  but  an  organism  whose  members 
acknowledge  only  the  Head,  Christ.  The  idea  of  a  kingdom 
as  being  “the  territory,  people,  state,  or  realm  ruled  by  a 
king  or  queen”*  is  not  applicable  to  the  Church. 

The  Worship  Service.  Worship  for  Israel  is  centered  in 
the  sanctuary  with  sacrificial  and  priestly  ritual;  for  the 
Church  there  is  no  central  assembling  place  and  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  and  priestly  functions  have  all  been  fulfilled  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  believer  are  now 
praise  and  thanksgiving  and  his  body  a  living  sacrifice. 

“The  Church  obtains  a  heavenly  salvation  under  Christ 
as  Lord;  the  nation  Israel  obtains  an  earthly  salvation  under 
Christ  as  King.”®  And  again,  “The  Church  is  the  Body  of 
Christ  her  Lord  while  the  nation  Israel  is  subject  to  Christ 
as  King.”** 


"See  Frank  H.  Vizetelly,  Editor,  “The  Practical  Standard  Dictionary,” 
New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  1932,  s.  v. 

®Cf.  George  Henry  Murray,  op.  cit. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  gathering  together  of  such  facts  as  we  have  set  forth 
in  the  preceding  pages  reveals  that  God  in  His  all-wise  plan 
has  ordained  Israel  to  be  an  earthly  people  united  in  every 
way  to  a  particular  land,  the  Promised  Land.  Historically, 
it  proved  to  be  a  land  of  promise  to  Israel  coming  out  of 
Egypt  and  it  will  yet  prove  to  be  a  land  of  promise  to  a 
dispersed  and  afflicted  and  unbelieving  people.  The  glory 
of  the  Lord  was  manifested  in  the  past  dealings  with  Israel; 
it  will  again  be  shown  forth  to  all  the  world  when  in  the 
future  He  will  anew  take  up  His  dealings  with  His  people. 
The  land  was  central  in  Israel's  economy  and  will  yet  be 
central  in  her  future  welfare.  We  have  seen  she  has  every 
right  and  title  to  the  land  by  divine  grace.  She  has  resided 
in  the  land  and  left  her  stamp  upon  it.  Those  things  which 
make  for  Judaism  necessitate  the  occupation  of  the  land  by 
Israel  and  there  is  every  promise  in  the  prophets  of  both 
Testaments  that  the  occupation  is  sure  and  glorious.  Then, 
too,  Israel  maintains  a  distinct  position  because  of  her  in¬ 
stitutions  and  in  no  way  is  merged  into  the  Church,  but  the 
latter  is  a  distinct  entity  from  the  former. 

How  refreshing  it  is  to  come  to  the  Holy  Scriptures 
which  so  accurately  and  surely  assert  that  Israel  is  not  cast 
away,  but  is  destined  for  a  glorious  place  among  the  nations 
of  earth  with  everlasting  blessing!  God’s  Word  will  be  ful¬ 
filled  in  every  detail  to  the  glory  of  His  name.  We  know, 
as  far  as  God  is  concerned,  the  problem  of  the  Jew  is  set¬ 
tled.  This,  then,  should  be  the  most  hopeful  word  to  the 
perplexed  Israelite.  Would  that  he  would  read  his  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  the  light  given  by  the  Spirit  and  by  Christ,  the  per¬ 
sonal  Light  of  the  world,  and  would  come  to  see  that  all  the 
glorious  future  for  his  people  is  possible  because  of  the 
Messiah  he  has  been  rejecting  for  so  long!  Would  that  the 
world  since  it  has  the  problem  of  the  Jew  would  also  see 
(through  the  inspired  Word)  the  destiny  of  the  Jew,  and 
would  glorify  the  Lord  who  has  planned  the  beginning  and 
the  end  from  the  beginning! 
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CHURCH  REFORM  IN  THE  LATE 
MIDDLE  AGES 

By  Pedeb  Stiansen,  Th.M.,  Ph.D. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas  Memorial  lectures 
for  1948  were  delivered  by  the  dean  and  Professor  of  Church  His¬ 
tory  in  Northern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  of  Chicago.  This 
annual  Lectureship  sponsored  by  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  Alumni 
Association  had  for  its  general  theme  in  1948  “Late  Medieval  Church 
Reform.”  As  in  years  past,  it  is  the  intention  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
to  reproduce  the  four  lectures  which  were  given  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
February  24-27,  1948,  beginning  with  the  first  address  in  the  present 
number. 

The  Middle  Ages  are  generally  spoken  of  as  the  Dark 
Ages.  Some  periods  were  exceedingly  dark,  but  others  were 
not.  And  even  during  periods  when  the  Church  was  shock¬ 
ingly  corrupt,  we  find  some  shining  lights  inside  the  Church. 
Outside  the  Church,  we  find  in  the  late  Middle  Ages  a  great 
many  strong  reform  movements.  Rome  called  the  leaders 
of  these  movements  heretics;  we  call  them  evangelicals. 

Many  historians  tell  us  that  Martin  Luther  was  the  re¬ 
former  who  produced  the  Cerman  Reformation.  Probably 
he  was  more  a  product  of  reformation  than  the  cause  of  it. 
In  the  period  before  the  late  Middle  Ages  (i.e.,  1300-1500) 
there  were  also  some  very  strong  reform  movements:  the 
Albigenses,  the  Waldenses,  the  followers  of  Peter  of  Bruys, 
Henry  of  Lausanne,  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  others,  but  these 
movements  will  not  be  discussed  in  these  lectures. 

OPPOSITION  TO  ROMAN  CATHOLICISM 

Introduction.  The  New  Testament  Church  goes  back  to 
Jesus  and  His  apostles.  “Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
Church,”  Jesus  said  to  Peter.  The  Church  was  His  and  He 
was  its  builder.  The  organization  of  the  apostolic  churches 
seems  to  have  been  very  simple  and  very  natural.  Local 
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churches  sprang  up  wherever  a  group  of  disciples  was  found, 
and  while  they  did  not  have  much  of  an  organization,  there 
were  some  characteristics  which  seem  to  be  common  to  them. 
Of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  (1)  Regenerate 
Church  Membership.  '  Only  those  who  through  personal  faith 
accepted  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord  became  members 
of  the  church,  and  they  confessed  their  faith  in  baptism. 
(2)  Universal  Priesthood  of  Believers.  The  churches  did  not 
take  over  the  specific  priesthood  of  Judaism,  but  every  be¬ 
liever  became  a  priest;  he  had  direct  access  to  God  through 
Jesus  Christ.  (3)  A  Plain  Ministry.  Those  who  ministered 
inside  of  the  churches  filled  a  definite  need.  “Seven  men  of 
good  report”  had  charge  of  the  charities  (they  were  called 
deacons)  and  elders,  presbyters  or  bishops,  were  overseers 
of  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  members,  but  they  did  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  sacerdotal  class.  They  were  ministers.  (4)  Inde¬ 
pendency  of  the  Local  Church.  Each  local  church  was  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  other  in  regard  to  internal  affairs,  since 
each  church  had  the  Spirit  dwelling  in  its  midst.  But  all 
churches  were  united  in  the  Spirit,  and  they  felt  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  one  another’s  spiritual  and  material  needs. 
These  churches  were  more  than  organizations;  they  were  a 
living  organism,  they  were  the  Body  of  Christ. 

The  Church  Drifting.  As  long  as  the  churches  were  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  the  apostles  they  were  developing  nor¬ 
mally,  but  with  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  there 
was  a  decided  change.  The  churches  were  then  trying  to 
get  along  without  apostolic  leadership  and  gradually  foreign 
elements  were  coming  into  the  churches.  The  development 
still  went  on,  and  the  development  was  a  perfectly  natural 
one,  but  it  was  departing  from  the  apostolic  norm  of  the 
early  church.  Among  the  new  ideas  may  be  mentioned:  (1) 
The  Holy  Catholic  Church.  Ignatius  was  the  first  one  to 
use  the  term  “The  Catholic  Church.”  Most  likely,  he  was 
using  it  without  much  specific  meaning.  Irenaeus  took  it 
up  and  he  warned  Victor,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  not  to  bring 
any  schism  into  the  Catholic  Church  since  it  is  the  Body  of 
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Christ.  It  was  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  church  which  Ire- 
naeus  had  in  mind.  Tertullian  spoke  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
but  he  was  also  thinking  of  the  spiritual  church.  There  is 
authority  in  the  church  because  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  there, 
and  because  the  Scriptures  were  given  to  the  church.  When 
we  come  to  Cyprian,  the  situation  is  changed.  The  Holy 
Catholic  Church  has  become  an  external  organization  and 
not  only  an  organism.  Where  the  bishop  is,  there  is  the 
church.  Salvation  now  depends  upon  membership  in  this 
Holy  Catholic  Church.  “He  cannot  have  God  as  his  Father 
who  has  not  got  the  Church  as  his  Mother.”  Outside  of  the 
church,  there  is  no  salvation.  Salvation  is  now  identical 
with  membership  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

(2)  Sacerdotalism.  Long  before  Cyprian,  the  idea  of 
sacerdotalism  had  come  into  the  churches.  Even  Ignatius 
was  taking  steps  in  that  direction.  At  a  time  when  danger 
of  schism  was  great  he  said  over  and  over  again:  “Obey 
the  bishops,”  “Be  obedient  to  the  presbyters”  and  “Let  all 
reverence  the  deacons  as  a  commandment  of  Jesus  Christ.” 
Cyprian’s  words,  “Where  the  bishop  is,  there  is  the  church,” 
pointed  directly  towards  sacerdotalism. 

(3)  Rise  of  Episcopacy.  Cyprian  was  also  placing  the 
office  of  a  bishop  over  that  of  a  presbyter.  Ignatius  had 
mentioned  a  threefold  ministry,  Justin  Martyr  had  spoken 
of  the  officer  who  administered  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  “the 
foreman,”  and  Cyprian  was  speaking  of  him  as  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  presbyters.  Even  when  he  w’as  in  hid¬ 
ing  because  of  persecution,  Cyprian  exercised  the  power  of 
monarchial  bishop  over  the  presbyters. 

(4)  On  the  Way  to  Rome.  The  development  tcw’ards 
Roman  Catholicism  was  now  rapid.  When  monarchial  epis¬ 
copacy  had  been  established,  the  next  logical  step  was  the 
establishment  of  the  office  of  archbishop  and  that  of  patri¬ 
arch.  This  development  was  logical  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  church  now  was  a  state  church  and  the  government 
wanted  the  church  administered  according  to  the  pattern  of 
the  empire  with  one  authority  above  the  other  until  the 
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highest  authority  was  found  in  the  Capitol.  The  eastern  part 
of  the  church  had  five  patriarchates:  Alexandria,  Jerusalem, 
Antioch,  Ephesus  and  Constantinople ;  and  they  had  to  divide 
the  power.  In  the  west,  however,  there  was  only  one  pa¬ 
triarch,  that  of  Rome,  and  he  divided  his  power  with  no¬ 
body,  especially  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  in  476 
A.D.  The  Papacy  was  the  result. 

It  is  difficult  to  point  out  which  bishop  of  Rome  had 
advanced  so  far  in  power  that  we  may  speak  of  him  as  a 
Pope.  It  cannot  be  said  about  anybody  before  Leo  the  Great, 
460  A.D.,  and  it  is  a  great  question  if  he  may  be  called  so. 
It  is  more  natural  to  speak  about  Gregory  the  Great  (600 
A.D.)  as  the  first  bishop  of  Rome  with  papal  power.  If  we 
think  of  papal  power  as  being  like  that  of  Gregory  VII  and 
Innocent  III,  not  even  Gregory  the  Great  could  be  spoken 
of  as  Pope. 

We  would  not  know  much  about  human  nature  if  we 
thought  that  the  growth  of  the  papal  power  was  popular  in¬ 
side  of  the  church.  The  archbishops  and  the  patriarchs  were 
interested  in  their  own  power  and  not  in  that  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome.  The  struggle  between  Archbishop  Hilary  of  Arles 
and  Leo  the  Great  is  one  example,  and  the  struggle  between 
Patriarch  Anatolius  of  Constantinople  and  the  same  Leo  is 
another  example.  Still  other  examples  are  the  struggles 
between  Archbishop  John  of  Ravenna  and  Nicholas  I  and 
that  of  Archbishop  Hincmar  of  Rheims  with  Nicholas  I  (860 
A.D.).  In  1023  A.D.  a  council  was  held  in  Selingstadt. 
Among  the  decisions  made,  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
(a)  Prohibition  of  a  transfer  of  a  church  without  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  diocesan  bishop,  (b)  Prohibition  against 
going  to  Rome  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop  or  his  vicar, 
(c)  Those  charged  with  grave  offenses  should  be  obliged  to 
perform  the  penances  enjoined  by  their  parish  clergy  before 
being  permitted  to  go  to  Rome  to  seek  absolution  from  the 
Pope,  such  a  visit  itself  being  contingent  upon  the  consent 
of  their  diocesans.  As  we  see,  all  this  was  directed  against 
Rome. 
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Fully  Developed  Roman  Catholicism.  Some  of  the  steps 
toward  Rome  have  already  been  pointed  cut.  Beside  these, 
the  following  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church  must  be  kept 
in  mind  if  we  want  a  real  picture  of  Catholicism  at  the  time 
of  Boniface  VIII  (1300  A.D.) :  (a)  Meritoriousness  of  ex¬ 

ternal  work. — The  doctrine  of  grace  was  forgotten  and  the 
merit  of  work,  including  prayers  to  the  dead  and  prayers 
for  the  dead,  was  stressed.  Asceticism  with  celibacy  or 
virginity  was  esteemed  the  highest  type  of  life,  (b)  Sacra- 
mentalism. — The  simple  doctrine  of  the  ordinances  as  sym¬ 
bols  of  grace  has  been  changed  to  the  Roman  idea  of  sacra- 
mentalism,  the  doctrine  that  Divine  grace  is  granted  through 
external  means  and  that  these  means  are  controlled  by  the 
church,  (c)  The  Pope  is  God's  representative  on  earth.  He 
is  the  vicar  of  Christ.  He  is  the  head  of  the  church,  (d) 
The  Pope  and  the  clergy  make  up  the  visible  church.  The 
ordinary  members  exist  for  the  purpose  of  being  ruled,  (e) 
The  Pope  is  the  ultimate  judge  in  religious  matters,  but  he 
is  also  the  ultimate  judge  in  secular  matters  since  he  is  the 
ruler  of  all  civil  governments,  of  emperors,  kings  and  princes. 
Civil  governments  exist  only  by  papal  permission;  they  exist 
only  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  church.  God's  govern¬ 
ment  is  a  theocracy  and  this  theocracy  operates  through 
the  church,  (f)  Every  law,  even  the  law  of  God,  may  be 
set  aside  if  the  church  should  find  it  necessary.  Denying  the 
prerogative  of  the  Roman  Church  is  heresy,  and  the  church 
must  deal  with'it  as  such. 

It  was  against  doctrines  like  these  that  so  many  earnest 
people  protested  during  the  late  Middle  Ages.  They  also 
protested  against  the  terrible  corruption  inside  the  church. 
The  church  had  gathered  enormous  wealth.  If  the  church 
had  been  pure,  it  would  have  needed  large  amounts  of 
money  to  keep  the  machinery  going;  but  the  churchmen  were 
poor  managers  and  so  the  corruption  was  unspeakable.  We 
are  going  to  discuss  two  of  these  protest  movements  which 
directed  their  attacks  not  only  against  the  corruption  of  the 
church,  not  only  against  some  doctrines,  but  against  the  very 
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cornerstone  of  Romanism,  the  Papacy.  These  two  move¬ 
ments  are  Theocratic  Monarchism  and  the  Conciliar  Move¬ 
ment. 

Theocratic  Monarchism.  A  violent  political  struggle 
went  on  in  the  City  of  Florence  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century.  The  poet  Dante,  who  then  was  35  years  old,  was 
chosen  one  of  the  six  priors  in  the  city,  the  highest  political 
office  in  the  city.  When  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  confer  with 
Boniface  VIII,  that  old  Pope  detained  Dante  and  sent  Charles 
of  Valois,  the  brother  of  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  with  an 
army  against  Florence.  Dante  fled  and  went  into  hiding. 

Boniface  VIII  was  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  Philip  the 
Fair  who  made  the  Pope  a  prisoner  in  1303  A.D.  The  old 
Pope  is  said  to  have  died  of  sheer  madness,  beating  his 
brains  out  against  the  wall. 

Dante  hated  the  French  power  as  much  as  he  hated  the 
Pope.  The  trouble  with  the  world,  according  to  the  poet, 
was  on  the  one  hand  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  divided  secular  pow’er.  He  believed 
that  the  salvation  of  the  world  had  to  come  through  a  theoc¬ 
racy;  not  through  the  church,  but  through  the  emperor.  He 
hailed  the  emperor  as  a  representative  of  the  King  of  Kings. 

In  1302  A.D.,  Boniface  VIII  had  issued  a  bull  “Unam 
Sanctum,”  the  boldest  claim  ever  made  by  anybody  sitting 
in  the  bishop’s  chair  in  Rome.  Boniface  began  by  quoting 
Jeremiah  1:10,  ‘T  have  this  day  set  thee  over  the  nations 
and  over  the  kingdoms,  to  pluck  up  and  to  break  down  and 
to  destroy  and  to  overthrow,  to  build  and  to  plant,”  a  fitting 
text  for  a  man  like  Boniface  VIII.  “Unam  Sanctum”  de¬ 
clared  that  there  is  only  one  church,  outside  of  which  there 
is  no  salvation.  The  Pope  is  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  if 
anyone  denies  that,  he  dees  not  belong  to  the  fold  of  Christ. 
He  is  a  Manichaean,  a  heretic.  There  are  two  swords,  the 
spiritual  and  the  temporal,  and  both  must  be  used  for  the 
church  and  by  it.  The  bull  closes  with  the  statement  that 
for  every  human  being  the  condition  of  salvation  is  obedience 
to  the  Pope. 
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Dante  answered  the  bull  with  his  book  “De  Monarchia,” 
the  most  important  book  he  ever  wrote.  He  was  a  strong 
believer  in  a  universal  Christian  society  and  a  strong  be¬ 
liever  in  peace,  but  peace  could  only  be  had  when  the  church 
took  its  rightful  place  in  relationship  to  the  state.  It  was 
through  the  empire  that  God  was  to  carry  out  His  theo¬ 
cratic  government.  When  the  Emperor  Henry  VII  of  Lux¬ 
emburg  invaded  Italy,  Dante  believed  that  the  day  had  come 
for  the  realization  of  the  theocratic  monarchy  and  he  wrote 
encouraging  letters  to  the  emperor. 

In  “De  Monarchia,”  Dante  is  dealing  with  three  ques¬ 
tions:  (1)  Is  it  needful  to  have  a  monarchy?  (2)  Do  the 
Roman  people  assume  the  office  of  a  monarch?  (3)  Does 
monarchy  proceed  from  God?  To  the  first  question,  Is  it 
needful  to  have  a  monarchy?,  Dante  says  that  it  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  have  peace.  The  whole  human  race  is  ordained 
for  a  single  goal.  The  ruling  power,  therefore,  must  be  one, 
and  that  is  what  we  mean  by  monarch  or  emperor.  Christ 
was  born  under  the  first  Augustus.  He  recognized  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  emperor.  The  empire  existed  before  the 
church,  and  Christ  did  not  give  the  church  any  authority 
over  the  empire,  and  it  has  none.  Wherever  contention  may 
arise,  there  must  be  judgment,  since  God  and  nature  fail  not 
in  things  necessary.  There  must  be  a  wider  jurisdiction  and 
that  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch. 

The  empire  and  the  church  are  separate  and  each  one 
ought  to  confine  itself  to  its  own  department.  Dante  did  not 
believe  that  “the  Donation  of  Constantine”  was  a  forgery, 
but  it  was  a  great  mistake.  The  emperor  could  not  give 
away  his  divine  right  to  power. 

To  the  second  question.  Do  the  Roman  people  assume  the 
office  of  a  Monarch?,  Dante  says  that  the  Holy  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  is  a  direct  succession  of  the  old  Roman  Empire.  Christ 
accepted  the  decision  of  Pilate  and  thus  sanctioned  the  power 
of  the  (Holy)  Roman  Empire.  He  who  confirms  an  edict 
as  just  also  confirms  the  jurisdiction  whence  it  emanates. 
The  Roman  people  were  ordained  by  nature  to  command 
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since  they  were  the  most  noble  people.  It  was  for  the  public 
prood  that  they  subjected  the  world  to  itself. 

To  the  third  question,  Does  monarchy  proceed  from  God?, 
Dante  says  that  the  Pope  makes  a  mistake  when  he  says 
that  the  emperor  receives  his  power  from  the  Pope.  It  is 
evident  that  the  authority  of  the  monarch  descends  upon 
him  from  the  fountain  of  universal  authority.  Caesar  is 
placed  over  the  world  by  Him  alone  who  is  ruler  of  all 
things  spiritual  and  temporal. 

Dante  now  meets  the  arguments  for  papal  power:  (1) 
Concerning  the  argument  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  he  says 
that  the  moon  does  not  get  its  origin,  nor  its  authority,  from 
the  sun.  (2)  The  Pope  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ  can  only  re¬ 
fer  to  spiritual  matters.  (3)  The  statement  about  the  two 
swords  was  no  argument,  since  Peter  had  answered  in  haste 
and  there  was  no  deeper  meaning  in  the  words.  Christ  told 
all  the  disciples  that  they  should  buy  swords.  (4)  The 
church  could  not  control  secular  things  because  it  was  ex¬ 
pressly  forbidden:  “Thou  shalt  have  no  silver  nor  gold  in 
thy  belt.”  The  money  of  the  church  was  kept  in  trust  for 
the  poor.  (5)  To  the  question  of  the  crowning  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  Dante  said  that  usurpation  of  power  is  not  possession 
of  power.  The  Pope  could  not  give  what  he  did  not  have. 
The  electors  were  not  electing  emperors,  they  were  only  pro¬ 
claiming  God’s  choice.  (6)  Dante’s  final  statement  was  that 
if  the  power  of  the  emperor  did  not  come  from  the  Pope,  it 
came  directly  from  God  who  was  operating  a  theocracy 
through  the  monarchy. 

“De  Monarchia”  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  papacy.  It 
did  not  mean  so  much  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  power  of 
the  empire;  it  came  too  late  for  that.  Nationalism  had  al¬ 
ready  become  too  strong  for  the  empire,  and  nationalism 
was  there  to  stay.  But  the  secular  power  of  the  papacy  had 
received  a  severe  blow  and  the  effects  of  “De  Monarchia” 
as  well  as  of  the  writings  of  the  other  monarchians  such  as 
Pierre  Dubois,  the  French  lawyer,  Leopold  of  Babenberg, 
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the  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  and  the  Dominican  monk,  John  of 
Paris,  have  been  felt  down  to  our  own  day. 

The  Conciliar  Movement.  When  Clement  V  was  elected 
Pope  in  1306  A.D.,  the  papacy  was  moved  from  Rome  to 
Avignon  in  France  and  it  stayed  there  a  little  more  than 
seventy  years.  Hence  this  period  is  called  the  Babylonian 
Captivity.  It  is  quite  evident  that  this  period  weakened  the 
power  of  the  papacy.  The  other  European  countries  were 
not  interested  in  a  French  papacy;  and  Germany,  England 
and  Bohemia  revolted  against  it.  Even  France  became  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  papacy  and  asked  for  reform.  In  1377  A.D., 
Gregory  XI  moved  the  papacy  back  to  Rome  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  died  in  that  city. 

Under  Roman  pressure  the  cardinals  elected  Urban  VI 
as  Pope.  A  few  months  later,  a  majority  of  the  cardinals 
came  together  in  Anagni  and  elected  Clement  VII  as  Pope. 
They  declared  that  the  election  of  Urban  VI  was  not  legal 
since  it  took  place  under  pressure.  Clement  VII  took  up  his 
residence  in  Avignon.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  Papal 
Schism  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  great  Western  Schism. 
Both  these  Popes  were  elected  unanimously  by  the  same 
college  of  cardinals,  both  claimed  to  be  the  successor  of 
Peter,  and  both  hurled  anathemas  against  one  another. 

This  Papal  Schism  was  the  greatest  scandal  the  Roman 
Church  has  ever  known  and  it  was  the  most  severe  blow  it 
had  ever  received.  It  was  not  only  a  question  of  a  disrupted 
church  and  a  divided  power  and  following,  but  the  very  fun¬ 
damental  doctrine  of  the  Pope  as  the  visible  head  of  the 
church  had  been  shaken,  since  the  body  of  Christ  now  had 
two  heads  and  these  heads  were  pronouncing  the  fiercest 
judgment  of  God  upon  one  another.  It  was  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  the  conciliar  movement  developed.  Some 
earnest  Catholics  began  to  doubt  that  the  authority  of  the 
church  was  in  its  visible  head,  the  papacy.  It  could  not  be. 
Authority  was  not  in  the  head,  but  in  the  body  of  Christ. 
It  was  not  in  the  papacy,  but  in  a  universal,  representative 
council. 
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The  reformatory  councils,  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance 
and  Basel,  tried  desperately  to  heal  the  Schism,  but  that  was 
not  so  easily  done.  At  the  council  of  Pisa,  held  in  1409 
A.D.,  the  two  Popes,  Gregory  XII  (the  Roman  Pope)  and 
Benedict  XIII  (the  Avignon  Pope),  did  not  appear,  and  the 
council  deposed  and  excommunicated  both  of  them  and 
elected  the  feeble  Alexander  V  as  Pope.  But  Gregory  and 
Benedict  did  not  want  to  be  deposed  and  they  declared  that 
they  were  still  Popes.  The  result  was  that  the  church,  the 
body  of  Christ,  now  had  three  heads  instead  of  two,  and  all 
three  of  them  heaped  anathemas  upon  each  other.  In  1410 
A.D.  Alexander  V  died  and  John  XXIII  was  chosen  Pope  in 
his  place,  not  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  sea 
pirate,  but  because  of  it.  The  papacy  was  in  need  of  a 
strong  arm,  a  big  stick.  John  was  a  monster  of  lust,  cruelty 
and  deceit.  He  was  the  last  Pope  to  take  the  name  of  John. 
No  one  has  ever  desired  to  be  known  by  that  name  after 
John  XXIII. 

The  Council  of  Constance,  1414-1418  A.D.,  was  not  called 
by  Pope  nor  cardinals,  but  by  the  German  Emperor,  Sigis- 
mund.  The  Pope  had  intended  to  control  the  council  by 
packing  it  with  Italians ;  however,  the  council  decided  to  vote 
by  nations.  Thus  was  endorsed  the  idea  of  nationalism  in¬ 
side  the  church,  an  idea  which  had  so  much  to  do  with  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Church.  John  fled  from  Con¬ 
stance  and  declared  the  council  dissolved,  but  the  council 
continued  its  work  and  said  that  it  was  independent  of  the 
Pope.  John  was  deposed  and  Martin  V  was  elected  his 
successor. 

In  1418  A.D.  the  church  still  had  two  Popes.  Gregory 
XII  had  abdicated  in  1415  A.D.,  but  Benedict  XIII  con¬ 
tinued  to  claim  the  papal  dignity  till  his  death  in  1424,  and 
Martin  V  had  been  elected  by  the  council.  When  Benedict 
died,  three  of  his  cardinals  elected  Clement  VIII  as  Pope 
and  one  cardinal  elected  Benedict  XIV,  so  for  some  years  the 
church  again  had  three  who  claimed  to  be  the  head  of  the 
body  of  Christ. 
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In  1431  A.D.  the  Council  at  Basel  met.  Martin  V  died 
in  February  that  year,  so  the  council  was  opened  by  his 
successor,  Eugene  IV.  Clement  VIII  had  given  up  his 
claim  to  the  papacy  in  1429  A.D.  and  Benedict  XIV  had  also 
disappeared  from  the  picture.  Eugene  tried  the  same  thing 
as  John  XXIII  had  done,  and  declared  the  council  dis¬ 
solved  a  few  months  after  he  had  opened  it.  Finally  he  was 
deposed  and  Felix  V  was  eleced  Pope,  and  when  he  abdi¬ 
cated  in  1449  A.D.,  Nicholas  V  was  chosen  his  successor. 
The  Papal  Schism  had  come  to  an  end.  For  about  seventy 
years  the  papacy  had  been  hopelessly  divided. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  the  reformatory  councils 
that  the  conciliar  movement  developed.  These  councils  tried 
to  heal  the  schism,  but  they  also  aimed  at  reforming  the 
church  in  its  head  and  in  its  members.  It  is  easily  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Papal  Schism  exposed  the  papacy  to  severe 
attacks.  The  very  foundation  of  the  papacy  was  rocking. 
How  could  the  body  of  Christ  have  two  or  more  heads?  How 
could  authority  be  in  the  papacy  when  several  claimed  to  be 
Pope  at  the  same  time  and  eagerly  anathematized  one  an¬ 
other?  Leading  churchmen  declared  that  it  was  not  through 
the  head,  but  through  the  body  of  Christ  that  God  spoke 
with  authority.  Hence  the  will  of  God  may  only  be  known 
through  the  decision  of  a  council  which  through  chosen  rep¬ 
resentatives  is  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church.  This  was  an  entirely  new  idea  and  a  very  revolu¬ 
tionary  one  at  that.  It  was  directly  opposed  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  proclaimed  by  Gregory  VII,  Innocent  III  and 
Boniface  VIII.  The  leading  conciliarists  were:  William  of 
Occam,  Marsiglio  of  Padua,  Konrad  of  Gelnhausen,  Henry 
of  Langenstein,  Peter  D’Ailly  and  John  Gerson. 

(1)  William  of  Occam.  William  of  Occam  has  been 
called  the  father  of  the  Conciliar  Movement  as  well  as  the 
reviver  of  nominalism.  He  lived  and  labored  before  the  re¬ 
formatory  councils.  He  was  born  in  England  around  1270 
A.D.  From  1316  to  1320  A.D.  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
teaching  at  the  University  of  Paris.  For  four  years,  he  was 
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held  a  prisoner  in  Avignon  by  John  XXII  during  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  Captivity  and  he  became  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
the  papacy.  He  died  at  Munich  around  1347  A.D.  Occam 
was  a  voluminous  writer,  he  has  been  called  the  last  of  the 
Schoolmen.  It  is  in  his  tract  “Decision  of  the  Pope”  that  he 
is  dealing  with  the  government  of  the  church.  His  views 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  (a)  The  final  authority  is 
in  the  Bible.  Popes  and  councils  may  err.  The  Bible  alone 
is  inerrant.  (b)  The  church  is  the  community  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  and  the  Roman  Church  is  not  identical  with  it.  The 
body  of  Christ  exists  independently  of  the  Roman  Church, 
(c)  It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  one  primate  over 
the  church,  for  the  head  of  the  church  is  Christ  and,  through 
union  with  Him,  the  church  has  unity.  Hence  the  papacy 
is  not  a  necessary  institution.  The  church  must  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  general  council.  The  council  may  err,  but  it 
speaks  with  authority. 

Even  more  important  than  William  of  Occam  for  the 
conciliar  idea  was  Occam’s  contemporary,  the  Italian,  Mar- 
siglio  of  Padua. 

(2)  Marsiglio  of  Padua.  Marsiglio  was  born  in  the 
Italian  city  of  Padua  about  1270  A.D.  He  studied  medicine 
and  in  1312  A.D.  he  became  rector  of  the  University  of  Paris. 
In  Paris  he  met  John  of  Janden  and  about  1326  A.D.  these 
two  men,  or  probably  only  Marsiglio,  wrote  the  great  work 
“Defensor  Pacis”  (The  Defender  of  Peace).  Shortly  after¬ 
wards,  Marsiglio  left  Paris  and  went  to  the  court  of  Louis 
the  Bavarian  at  the  time  when  that  emperor  was  engaged 
in  a  struggle  with  John  XXII.  The  views  of  Marsiglio  may 
be  summarized  as  follows:  (a)  Absolute  authority  is  found 
in  the  Bible.  Nobody  can  give  dispensation  to  anything 
commanded  in  the  Bible  and  only  a  council  can  prohibit  what 
is  allowed  in  the  Bible,  (b)  The  church  is  not  the  external 
ecclesiastical  organization,  but  the  communion  of  the  saints, 
(c)  The  church  has  only  two  classes  of  officers:  deacons  and 
presbyters  (or,  bishops).  All  bishops  are  of  equal  authority. 
He  distinguished  between  an  office  and  the  place  where  a 
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person  filled  an  office.  The  Pope  was  only  a  bishop  serving 
in  Rome,  and  the  Roman  Church  had  no  right  to  claim  to 
be  “Cathedra  Petri”  or  to  have  any  authority  over  other 
churches,  (d)  The  church  must  be  governed  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  government  through  a  system  of  councils.  The 
local  churches  shall  elect  their  own  delegates  to  the  general 
council,  (e)  God  acts  through  the  people.  There  can  be  no 
dual  authority.  Hence  there  must  be  a  theocracy  operating 
through  the  state.  The  property  of  the  church  must  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  secular  laws  about  property,  (f)  The  sole  hu¬ 
man  legislator  is  the  entire  body  of  citizens.  General  coun¬ 
cils  are  the  supreme  representatives  of  the  Christian  body, 
but  even  councils  may  err.  The  function  of  binding  and 
loosing  is  a  declarative,  not  a  judicial,  function.  To  Peter 
was  committed  no  greater  authority  than  was  committed  to 
the  other  apostles.  As  for  sacerdotal  power,  the  Pope  has 
no  more  of  it  than  any  other  clergyman.  The  Pope  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  princes  and  nations.  If  necessary,  the 
emperor  may  depose  a  Pope. 

“Defensor  Pacis”  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  day.  No 
more  important  book  was  written  in  the  later  Middle  Ages. 
No  more  powerful  attack  on  the  papacy  was  ever  uttered. 
Marsiglio  has  been  called  by  Roman  historians  the  forerun¬ 
ner  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  Pastor  is  calling  him  the  ex¬ 
citing  genius  of  modern  revolution.  He  was  more  than  a 
reformer.  Schaff  says  that  his  program  was  a  proclamation 
of  a  complete  change. 

(3)  Konrad  of  Gelnhausen.  Konrad  was  a  German  born 
in  the  Palatinate  about  1320  A.D.  In  1344  A.D.  he  came  to 
the  University  of  Paris.  When  the  Papal  Schism  took  place 
he  saw  immediately  that  the  only  way  out  was  the  conciliar 
movement.  In  1379  A.D.  he  wrote  “Epistola  Brevis”  in 
which  he  declared  that  nothing  short  of  a  general  council 
could  adjust  the  claims  of  the  rival  Popes.  He  urged  the 
French  King,  Charles  V,  to  call  a  council.  In  “Epistola 
Concordia”  he  described  his  views  of  the  church  and  the 
council.  He  formulated  a  complete  plan  of  conciliar  church 
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government  in  his  book  “Calling  of  a  Council  in  the  Time 
of  Schism.” 

Konrad  declared  (a)  that  the  church  was  not  the  Pope 
and  the  cardinals,  but  the  body  of  the  faithful.  Since  this 
body  gets  its  inner  life  directly  from  Christ,  it  is  infallible, 
(b)  The  church  had  two  heads.  Christ  was  the  real  head 
and  the  source  of  all  authority.  The  other  head  was  the 
Pope,  but  he  was  no  more  than  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
church.  Christ  never  failed  the  church,  even  though  the 
earthly  head  may  fail  by  death  or  by  error,  (c)  The  Pope 
was  subject  to  the  church,  which  could  curtail  his  power  or 
even  abolish  the  office  altogether.  The  Pope  was  not  a  ne¬ 
cessity  for  the  church,  (d)  A  general  council  representing 
the  whole  church  derived  its  powers  from  the  primary  head, 
Christ,  and  hence  it  could  convene  without  papal  permission. 
The  council  was  the  highest  authority  in  the  church;  its  de¬ 
cisions  were  final,  since  it  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  infallible 
body  of  Christ. 

(4)  Henry  of  Langenstein.  Henry  of  Langenstein,  also 
called  Henry  of  Hesse,  was  born  in  1325  A.D.  He  came  to 
the  University  of  Paris  and  when  the  Schism  broke  out  he 
was  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  University.  In  1379  A.D. 
he  wrote  “Epistola  Pacis.”  It  contains  a  dialogue  between 
an  Urbanist  and  a  Clementist.  Henry  sums  up  the  argu¬ 
ments  and  declares  that  there  can  be  no  peace  except  through 
a  general  council. 

In  1381  A.D.  Henry  asked  the  University  of  Paris  to 
call  a  council.  The  same  year  he  wrote  “Concilium  Pacis.” 
He  meets  twelve  objections  to  a  council  and  sets  forth  four¬ 
teen  reasons  for  a  council.  He  is  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  Konrad  of  Gelnhausen,  but  he  goes  deeper  than  Konrad; 
he  attacks  the  very  foundation  of  the  power  of  the  papal 
institution.  Henry  says  (a)  that  the  Pope  was  subject  to 
the  church,  just  as  Jesus  was  subject  to  Joseph  and  Mary. 
The  authority  of  the  council  rests  on  the  words  of  Jesus: 
“Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  I  am  in  the  midst  of  them.”  (b)  Christ  was  the  foun- 
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der  of  the  Church,  which  is  a  democratic  organization  of  all 
faithful  Christians.  Christ  had  not  said  how  the  church 
should  be  governed;  hence  the  church  had  the  right  to  settle 
such  questions,  (c)  A  general  council  is  the  medium  through 
which  the  church  expresses  its  sovereign  will.  He  asks  that 
the  whole  church  shall  be  governed  through  a  representa¬ 
tive  government  from  local  provincial  synods  to  a  general 
council.  The  validity  of  a  council  did  not  depend  upon  the 
calling  or  upon  the  ratification  of  a  council  by  the  Pope. 
The  existence  of  a  Pope  did  not  prove  the  necessity  of  a 
Pope. 

(6)  Peter  D’Ailly.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  men  in 
the  period  of  the  Papal  Schism  was  Peter  D'Ailly.  He  was 
born  in  1350  A.D.  and  when  thirty  years  old  he  became  a 
Doctor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  in  1389 
he  became  Chancellor  of  the  University.  When  the  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1381  A.D.  asked  for  a  council  and  the  regent  (dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  the  insane  Charles  VI)  refused  to  call  one, 
D’Ailly  wrote  his  book  “A  Letter  from  Hell.”  It  was  a 
satirical  work  in  which  the  devil  was  asking  all  his  servants 
to  work  for  a  schism  in  the  church.  D’Ailly  became  an  out- 
and-out  conciliar! st.  He  took  active  part  both  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Pisa  and  in  that  of  Constance. 

D’Ailly  followed  the  earlier  conciliarists  and  declared 
that  the  sovereign  church  is  not  identical  with  the  Roman 
Church.  Christ  was  the  only  foundation  of  the  church. 
Peter  was  only  a  pillar  in  the  building.  Peter  had  erred 
according  to  Galatians  and  the  Pope  could  err,  but  the  uni¬ 
versal  church  could  not  err.  He  distinguished  between  es¬ 
sentials  and  accidentals  in  the  church.  Subordination  of  the 
church  was  an  accidental  and  the  decretals  of  the  Popes 
were  accidentals. 

(6)  John  Gerson.  John  Gerson  was  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  theologian  among  the  conciliarists  and  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  churchman  of  his  day.  He  was  born  in  1363  A.D. 
and  he  was  the  oldest  of  twelve  children.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen,  he  came  to  the  University  of  Paris  where  he  be- 
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came  one  of  the  students  of  Peter  D’Ailly.  In  1395  A.D. 
Gerson  became  Chancellor  of  the  University,  succeeding 
D’Ailly. 

Gerson  came  slowly  to  the  conciliar  idea,  but  he  was  led 
to  it  out  of  fear  that  the  schism  should  become  permanent. 
In  1407  A.D.  he  wrote  “The  Unity  of  the  Church,”  and 
shortly  afterwards  “The  Right  of  the  Church  to  Depose  a 
Pope.” 

Gerson’s  views  of  the  church  were  based  upon  the  con¬ 
viction  he  had  that  the  peace  of  the  church  was  an  essential 
condition  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  mission.  All  church  au¬ 
thority  was  established  to  serve  the  interests  of  peace.  It 
was  better  for  a  time  to  be  without  a  Pope  than  to  be  with¬ 
out  peace,  for  there  can  be  salvation  where  is  no  Pope. 

Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church  and  its  monarchical 
constitution  is  unchangeable.  As  the  Pope  may  separate 
himself  from  the  church,  so  the  church  may  separate  itself 
from  the  Pope.  The  Pope  may  be  deposed  by  a  council 
called  without  his  consent.  A  Pope  may  be  deposed  even 
if  he  is  not  guilty  of  anything  in  particular.  The  council 
may  be  wrong,  but  it  must  be  recognized.  There  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  infallibility  and  authority.  The  council 
should  not  be  called  only  at  the  time  of  a  crisis. 

Gerson  built  upon  the  foundation  laid  down  by  the  Geln- 
hausen  and  Marsiglio,  and  he  believed  that  the  church  could 
fill  its  place  as  it  should  only  through  the  operation  of  the 
conciliar  movement. 

The  Conciliar  System.  The  view  of  these  conciliarists 
were  presented  to  the  reformatory  councils,  and  the  councils 
of  Constance  and  Basel  enacted  laws  for  the  operation  of 
the  conciliar  system.  Many  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  day 
of  the  unlimited  power  of  the  papacy  was  over  and  that  the 
church  now  would  be  governed  by  representative  councils. 
The  views  of  the  conciliarists  at  the  close  of  the  reformatory 
councils  may  be  summed  up  as  followed:  (a)  A  general 
council  is  superior  to  the  Pope.  He  must  obey  the  council. 
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(b)  The  Pope  cannot  dissolve  a  council.  Whoever  denies  this 
is  a  heretic,  (c)  Only  one  council  may  be  held  at  one  time, 
(d)  The  Catholic  Church  decides  the  faith  of  the  church  and 
the  council  represents  the  church,  (e)  No  new  cardinals 
shall  be  appointed  while  a  council  is  in  session,  (f)  The 
higher  clergy  shall  be  elected  by  the  church  and  not  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Pope,  (g)  The  Pope  shall  call  a  general 
council  every  tenth  year.  Before  one  council  is  dissolved,  it 
shall  be  decided  when  and  where  the  next  council  is  going 
to  be  held,  (h)  The  Pope  must  obey  the  council,  but  he  has 
the  right  to  appeal  from  one  council  to  a  future  one.  (i) 
Synods  shall  be  held  annually  in  each  diocese  and  in  each 
archbishopric  every  two  years,  (j)  The  Pope  must  take  an 
oath  that  he  will  defend  the  faith  of  the  church  as  stated  by 
the  councils  at  Constance  and  Basel. 

All  this  seemed  very  good  and  if  the  church  had  lived  up 
to  these  decisions,  it  would  have  had  a  representative  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  trouble  was,  however,  that  the  conciliar  sys¬ 
tem  never  even  got  a  chance  to  be  tested.  It  was  forgotten 
as  soon  as  it  had  been  adopted.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
reformatory  councils  were  called  for  a  double  purpose:  to 
heal  the  schisms  and  to  reform  the  church.  When  the  schism 
had  been  healed  and  the  old  power  had  been  restored  to  the 
Popes,  the  conciliar  system  was  impossible.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  a  dictatorship  and  democracy  at  the  same  time. 
Dictatorship  was  restored  and  democracy  had  to  go. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  even  during  the  period  of  the  re¬ 
formatory  councils  how  soon  a  conciliarist  forgot  the  con¬ 
ciliar  system  immediately  after  he  had  been  made  Pope.  At 
the  Council  of  Constance,  Martin  V  was  elected  Pope  after 
John  XXIII  had  been  deposed.  Martin  had  promised  to 
carry  out  the  w’ork  of  reformation,  but  only  a  few  weeks 
after  the  council  had  adjourned  he  declared  that  it  was  “un¬ 
lawful  for  anyone  either  to  appeal  from  the  judgments  of 
the  Apostolic  See  or  to  reject  its  decisions  in  matters  of 
faith.” 

In  1431  A.D.  Eugenius  IV  was  elected  Pope,  but  in  1439 
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he  was  deposed  for  denying  that  a  general  council  has  power 
over  a  Pope.  In  1458  A.D.  Pius  II  was  elected  Pope.  He 
had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  Council  of  Basel  where  he 
had  been  a  strong  conciliarist.  In  1459  A.D.  he  denounced 
appeals  from  a  Pope  to  a  general  council,  and  he  apologized 
for  the  errors  into  which  he  as  a  youth  had  fallen  when  he 
took  part  in  the  conciliar  movement. 

Conclusion.  The  conciliar  movement  had  proven  to  be  a 
failure,  but  when  that  is  said,  failure  is  spoken  of  in  a  rela¬ 
tive  sense.  The  conciliar  system  was  not  put  into  practice 
by  the  Roman  Church,  but  the  conciliar  idea  lived  on  for 
centuries,  so  we  find  that  even  Luther  appealed  to  a  council 
after  his  discussion  with  Cajetan. 

And  the  conciliar  movement  was  certainly  not  without 
its  results;  it  had  not  at  all  been  in  vain.  If  it  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  reformation  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  some  of 
the  national  churches  received  a  tremendous  stimulus  from 
the  movement.  Throughout  the  period  of  the  reformatory 
councils,  the  spirit  of  nationalism  manifested  itself  strongly. 
At  the  Council  of  Constance  the  voting  was  done  by  nations 
and  the  council  at  Basel  granted  some  privileges  to  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  Church.  In  1438  A.D.,  when  the  Council  of  Basel 
was  in  session,  the  French  church  met  in  a  national  synod 
at  Bourges  and  there  the  so-called  Pragmatic  Sanction  was 
adopted.  The  conciliar  system  adopted  at  Basel  was  put 
into  operation  in  the  French  church.  Germany  took  steps  in 
the  same  direction.  The  church  was  declared  neutral  by 
the  electoral  princes  and  an  acceptance  of  the  Basel  reforms 
was  decreed  at  the  Diet  of  Mainz  in  1439  A.D.  Even  Spain, 
thoroughly  Catholic  as  it  was,  was  requiring  home  rule  for 
the  Spanish  church  some  years  later. 

It  seems  that  church  leaders,  when  they  saw  that  the 
conciliar  movement  had  not  given  them  administrative  re¬ 
form,  began  to  ask  if  what  they  had  been  looking  for  through 
the  conciliar  movement  might  not  be  secured  through  na¬ 
tional  action,  and  so  the  struggle  changed  from  seeking  a 
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representative  government  of  the  Roman  Church  to  seeking 
national  control  of  the  church  in  the  different  countries. 

It  was  also  natural  that,  when  the  conciliarists  had 
stressed  so  much  the  idea  of  the  church  as  the  spiritual  body 
of  Christ  not  being  identical  with  the  Roman  Church,  the 
individual  Christians  would  lose  from  sight  the  visible  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  church  and  direct  their  attention  to  the  church 
as  the  communion  of  the  saints,  an  idea  which  became  so 
important  in  the  Reformation  period  in  the  16th  century. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  when  this  has 
been  said  about  the  results  of  the  conciliar  movement,  the 
main  results  of  the  movement  were  negative.  The  move¬ 
ment  undermined  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  papacy. 

I  The  idea  of  the  Pope  as  a  mediator  between  God  and  man 
had  to  go  if  there  should  be  any  real  communion  between 
the  individual  soul  and  God. 

The  Catholic  author,  J.  MacCaffery,  expresses  his  opinion 
of  the  conciliar  movement  in  the  following  words:  “The 
Council  at  Basel  struck  a  terrible  blow  at  the  rights  of  the 
1  Holy  See  and  shook  man’s  faith  in  the  Pope’s  spiritual 
\  power  at  a  time  when  his  temporal  sovereignty  was  in  im¬ 
minent  danger.  In  this  way  it  led  directly  in  France  through 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges  to  the  establishment  of 
Gallicanism  as  a  definite  formula,  while  in  Germany, 
through  the  long  intervals  of  neutrality,  people  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  complete  severance  from  the  Holy  See  which 
was  afterwards  effected  in  the  Reformation.”  How  true 
those  words  are!  Hence,  we  see  that  both  theocratic  mon¬ 
archism  and  the  conciliar  movement  in  the  hands  of  re¬ 
formers  of  the  late  Middle  Ages  prepared  the  church  in  a 
direct  way  for  the  great  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
I  tury. 

The  words  of  Jeremiah  with  which  Boniface  VIII  opened 
his  “Unam  Sanctam”  might  with  a  great  deal  more  truth 
be  applied  to  the  reformers  in  theocratic  monarchism  and 
the  conciliar  movement:  “See,  I  have  this  day  set  thee  over 
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the  nations  and  over  the  kingdoms,  to  root  out,  and  to  pull 
down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to  throw  down,  to  build,  and  to 
plant”  (Jeremiah  1:10).  That  is  what  these  reformers  had 
been  doing.  They  had  not  been  laboring  in  vain. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

(To  be  continued  in  the  July -September  Number^  1948) 
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“If,  then,  we  examine  philosophically  the  state  of  the  age 
preceding  the  Reformation,  we  shall  find  special  causes  which 
produced  this  chaotic  condition  of  things.  In  the  will  of  God 
and  the  free  development  of  history  the  church  passed 
through  centuries  of  decay;  and  while  we  cannot  agree  with 
those  who  look  on  the  Middle  Ages  as  without  light  or  life, 
while  it  had  its  mighty  minds  and  eras  of  thought,  it  was 
an  aged  of  cramped  energies,  of  narrow  and  distorted 
growth.  Philosophy  followed  as  a  slave,  bound  at  the  chariot 
wheel  of  Aristotle.  The  Bible  was  not  a  lost,  yet  it  was  a 
sealed  book.  An  iron  dogmatism  was  riveted  upon  the  mind 
of  Europe.  It  was  of  necessity  that  a  change,  should  it  come, 
must  rise,  not  by  degrees  but  in  the  sudden  untamed  ac¬ 
tivity  of  a  whirlwind.  The  intellect  of  Christendom  roused 
into  reaction,  like  the  pent  stream  which  at  the  farthest 
point  of  pressure  bursts  the  rock  and  makes  its  own  wild 
outlet,  broke  the  barriers  of  a  Romish  system,  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  former  slavery  was  the  excess  of  its  new  free¬ 
dom.  Religion  felt  the  impulses  and  partook  in  its  influences; 
while  a  Luther  and  Melanchthon  thought  to  go  no  further 
than  the  position  of  a  scriptural  Christianity  the  movement 
swept  over  and  beyond  them.  .  .  .  There  appeared  no  longer  a 
settled  religion  left  in  the  world.  As  in  the  first  centuries  it 
stood  grappling  with  all  enemies,  laboring  for  a  foothold,  and 
as  then  all  varieties  of  error  manifested  themselves  and  truth 
was  seen  often  in  an  imperfect  form,  so  was  it  again.” — 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January,  1861. 
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WHAT  KIND  OF  MESSIAH  DID  THE 
JEWS  EXPECT? 

By  Cullen  I.  K.  Story,  A.M.,  Th.M. 

(Concluded  from  the  January-March  Number,  1948) 
THE  WORK  OF  MESSIAH 

The  expectancy  of  Messiah  in  regard  to  His  coming  and 
to  His  Person  has,  of  course,  a  complement  in  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  His  work.  Especially  do  the  Messianic  hopes  as  to 
the  nature  of  Messiah  color  the  anticipation  of  His  work. 
The  degree  of  one  determines  the  degree  of  the  other.  As 
Westcott  has  stated  it,  “A  partial  conception  of  Messiah’s 
work  necessarily  followed  from  a  partial  conception  of  His 
nature.”*  ‘ 

The  Old  Testament  clearly  prophesies  the  threefold  work 
of  Messiah — as  Prophet  (Deut.  18:15),  as  Priest  (Ps.  110:4), 
and  as  King  (Zech.  9:9).  Yet  the  hopes  as  to  Messiah’s 
work  assumed  various  forms  among  the  Jews  of  our  Lord’s 
time.  These  we  want  to  examine  now.  First  of  all,  “the 
expectation  of  the  people  in  the  time  of  Christ  was  directed 
to  a  great  prophet  who  was  absolutely  called  ho  prophetes 
(John  6:14).”**  It  is  not  clear  what  relation  the  prophet 
sustained  to  the  Messiah.  In  John  1 :25  a  distinction  is  made 
between  the  two  by  the  priests  and  Levites  who  came  to 
John  the  Baptist  at  Jordan.  “And  they  asked  him,  and  said 
unto  him.  Why  baptizest  thou  then,  if  thou  be  not  that  Christ, 
nor  Elias,  neither  that  prophet?”  Cf.  John  7:40-42.  The 
distinction  seems  to  be  sustained  in  Matthew  21:8-11,  the 
account  of  the  Lord’s  entry  into  Jerusalem.  There  we  see 


•‘0^  cit.,  p.  135. 

**Franz  Delitzsch,  Messianic  Prophecies  in  Historical  Succession,  p.  65. 
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that  multitudes  along  the  way  acclaimed  Him  as  the  Messiah, 
“the  son  of  David.”  Yet  when  Jerusalem  is  reached  we  read 
that  “all  the  city  was  moved,  saying.  Who  is  this?”  We 
would  naturally  expect  the  reply,  “Why,  this  is  our  Messiah, 
for  whom  we  have  been  looking.”  But  contrary  to  this  comes 
the  actual  reply,  “This  is  Jesus,  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  of 
Galilee.”  On  the  road  to  Jerusalem  He  is  the  accepted  Mes¬ 
siah;  in  Jerusalem  He  is  merely  “the  prophet  of  Nazareth.” 
Why  the  change?  Luke  19:11  seems  to  indicate  the  reason. 
“And  as  they  heard  these  things,  he  added  and  spake  a 
parable,  because  he  was  nigh  to  Jerusalem,  and  because 
they  thought  that  the  kingdom  of  God  should  immediately 
appear.”  The  “immediately”  reveals  how  the  multitudes  ex¬ 
pected  that  at  once  upon  arrival  at  Jerusalem  our  Lord  would 
bring  about  in  some  glorious,  spectacular  manner  fulfillment 
of  the  kingdom  promises  to  Israel.  When  their  expectation 
was  not  fulfilled,  they  concluded  that  this  was  not  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  but  only  a  prophet — a  prophet  from  despised  Naza¬ 
reth.  Jesus  drops  in  their  estimation  from  the  Messianic 
office  to  that  of  the  common  prophet. 

In  contrast  to  this,  at  an  earlier  time  Jewish  multitudes 
attempted  to  elevate  Him  from  a  prophet  to  the  Messiah. 
For  in  John  6:14  the  people  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the 
prophet  who  should  come  into  the  world  and  they  attempt 
by  force  to  make  Him  a  king,  an  act  tantamount  to  recog¬ 
nizing  His  Messiahship.  But  how  spiritually  weak  is  their 
expectation!  He  was  truly  the  predicted  prophet,  but  He 
would  also  do  for  the  promised  king.  They  reasoned  that 
He  must  be  the  Messiah.  “They  became  instantaneously  con¬ 
vinced  that  This  was  none  other  than  the  Messiah,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  only  one  conception  of  what  this  meant,  they  endeavored 
to  take  Him  by  force  and  make  Him  a  king;  that  is,  to  force 
Him  to  become  the  leader  of  a  Messianic  revolt,  by  which 
they  might  wrest  the  throne  from  Caesar  and  the  prince¬ 
lings  he  had  set  up  over  the  different  provinces.”**  They 
had  been  wonderfully  entertained.  Surely  this  One  who 
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could  make  bread  for  them  was  indeed  the  Messiah.  As 
Stalker  remarks,  “It  seemed  the  crowning  hour  of  success. 
But  to  Jesus  Himself  it  was  an  hour  of  sad  and  bitter 
shame.”®*  Such  a  materialistic  conception  of  Him  as  “the 
prophet”  must  have  pierced  deep  into  the  heart  of  our  Lord. 

From  the  outcast  Samaritans  we  have  a  most  striking  in¬ 
stance  of  Messianic  anticipation  identifying  the  Prophet  as 
Messiah.  Though  it  has  been  denied  that  they  had  any  such 
anticipation,  J.  B.  Lightfoot  advances  two  reasons  indicating 
that  they  had.  First,  they  had  the  prediction  of  Deuterono¬ 
my  18:15  concerning  a  prophet  who  would  enter  the  world. 
This  has  been  regarded  as  the  lone  personal  Messianic  ref¬ 
erence  in  the  Pentateuch.  Second,  there  is  enough  evidence 
to  show  that  such  hopes  were  rife  among  the  Samaritans  at 
the  time  of  our  Lord.®*  “All  these  authorities  agree  that 
the  Samaritans  found  their  hopes  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  prophet  like  unto  Moses.  All  agree  too  that  they  expect 
the  discovery  of  the  furniture  of  the  Sanctuary,  e.g.  the  ark, 
the  manna  and  the  tables  of  the  commandments,  a  fact 
which  leaves  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Josephus 
beyond  a  doubt.  .  .  Thus  we  see  how  the  confident  aspira¬ 
tions  ...  in  the  mouth  of  the  Samaritan  woman,  T  know 
that  Messias  cometh,  which  is  called  Christ;  when  he  is 
come,  he  will  tell  us  all  things’  (4:25,  cf.  vv.  29,  42),  are 
not  the  invention  of  a  later  generation,  but  refiect  the  con¬ 
temporary  national  feeling  of  this  interesting  people.”®® 
Some  expectation,  then,  was  prevalent  among  the  Jews  of 
the  prophetic  ministry  that  Messiah  would  exercise,  but  it 
was  overshadowed  by  the  hope  of  political  freedom.  A  de¬ 
liverer,  not  a  prophet,  was  their  chief  concern. 

The  accuracy  and  degree  of  Messianic  expectation  at  any 
time  among  the  Jews  seem  to  rise  or  fall  with  the  religious 
condition  of  the  people.  In  no  part  of  our  discussion  is  this 
more  true  than  at  present,  as  we  attempt  to  understand  the 


**Loc.  cit. 

** Biblical  Essays,  p.  154. 
^•Ibid.,  pp.  154-55. 
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Jewish  idea  of  the  Messianic  priestly  ministry.  When  the 
spiritual  tide  ran  high,  there  was  some  comprehension  of  a 
priestly  Messiah.  But  when  it  was  low,  the  emphasis  fell 
on  His  kingship.  In  the  second  century  B.C.  the  Maccabees 
were  leaders  in  spiritual  things,  and  so  the  expectation  of 
the  people  corresponded  to  that  of  their  leaders.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Jewish  literature  outside  the  canon  (e.g.,  the  book 
of  Henoch,  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  1  and 
2  Maccabees)  is  all  but  void  of  any  figure  of  Messiah  as 
coming  from  David.  “His  descent  is  no  longer  traced  to 
Judah  but  to  Levi.”®^  One  reason  is  undoubtedly  that  the  great 
Maccabean  family  descended  from  Levi.  Thus  we  find  words 
describing  Simon  the  Maccabee  as  “ruler  and  high  priest 
forever.”®®  There  was,  in  addition.  Rabbinic  teaching  on 
Messiah’s  sufferings.  Indeed,  Schiirer  notes  that  “the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  Messiah  are  repeatedly  spoken  of  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud.  From  the  word  in'nnr,  Isa.  11:3,  it  is  inferred  that 
God  loaded  the  Messiah  with  commands  and  sorrows  like 
mill-stones.  .  .  In  another  passage  Messiah  is  described  as 
sitting  at  the  gates  of  Rome  and  binding  and  unbinding  His 
wounds.”®*  Many  Rabbis  held,  from  Isaiah  53:4,  that  when 
Messiah  came  He  would  appear  as  a  leper. 

But  with  the  change  from  the  second  to  the  first  century 
B.C.  came  also  a  change  in  the  Maccabees,  who  in  the  first 
century  were  foremost  now  with  their  godless  and  immoral 
lives.  R.  H.  Charles  notes  that  “the  Messianic  hopes  of 
the  nation  accordingly  relinquished  the  thought  of  a  Messiah 
of  priestly  descent  aiict  fell  back  on  that  of  the  kingly  Mes¬ 
siah,  sprung  from  David,  and  this  expectation  soon  held 
the  field  without  a  rival.”’®  And  into  this  latter  atmosphere 
we  are  plunged  in  the  historical  record  of  the  Gospels.  At 
the  outset  we  may  well  marvel  at  the  fact  that  the  Gospels 
are  almost  silent  on  any  expectation  of  a  Messianic  priest. 


*’’The  Expositor  (Sixth  Series),  V,  253. 
**Ibtd.,  p.  254. 

*^Op.  cit.,  p.  184. 
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Christ  is  called  the  Prophet  that  should  come  into  the  world. 
In  adoration  He  is  addressed  as  “the  king  of  Israel.”  But 
not  only  is  He  not  called  a  Priest  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek,  but  on  the  whole  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
slightest  intimation  that  Messiah  would  perform  any  priestly 
function  whatsoever.  As  we  well  know,  priesthood  is  close¬ 
ly  related  to  sin  and  its  expiation. 

That  which  at  the  outset  seems  to  be  scarcely  understand¬ 
able  becomes  readily  intelligible,  however,  when  we  observe 
two  related  facts  in  regard  to  the  Jewish  expectation — they 
had  no  cognition  of  sin,  and  in  consequence  felt  no  need  of 
a  suffering  Messiah  to  atone  for  it.  Edersheim  expresses 
it  well  when  he  says:  “In  the  absence  of  felt  need  of  de¬ 
liverance  from  sin,  we  can  understand  how  Rabbinic  tradi¬ 
tion  found  no  place  for  the  Priestly  office  of  the  Messiah, 
and  how  even  His  claims  to  be  the  Prophet  of  His  people  are 
almost  entirely  overshadowed  by  His  appearance  as  their 
King  and  Deliverer.”" 

To  this  word  may  be  added  the  excellent  thought  of 
David  Baron  who,  writing  on  Isaiah  53,  says:  “That  un¬ 
believing  Israel  should  have  departed  from  the  ancient  in¬ 
terpretation  which  applied  this  prophecy  to  the  Messiah  is 
really  not  to  be  wondered  at;  for  first  the  idea  of  a  suffer¬ 
ing  expiatory  Messiah  became  more  and  more  repugnant  to 
Rabbinic  Judaism,  which  lost  the  knowledge  of  sin  and  the 
consciousness  of  the  need  of  salvation,  such  as  alone  could 
make  the  doctrine  of  a  vicariously  suffering  Redeemer  ac¬ 
ceptable.  ‘Not  knowing  the  holiness  of  God,  and  being  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  true  import  of  the  Law,*  as  Hengstenberg  ob¬ 
serves,  ‘they  imagine  that  in  their  own  strength  they  can 
be  justified  before  God.  What  they  longed  for  was  only  an 
outward  deliverance  from  their  misery  and  oppressors,  not 
an  inward  deliverance  from  sin.  For  this  reason  the  Syna¬ 
gogue  occupied  itself  exclusively  with  those  Scriptures  which 
announce  a  Messiah  in  glory,  which  passages  also  it  misin¬ 
terpreted.*  **  And  Baron  quotes  the  following  comment  on 
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Isaiah  53  from  James  Culross  who,  speaking  of  the  prophe¬ 
sied  rejection  by  Israel  of  the  suffering  Servant,  observes: 
“He  did  not  answer  to  their  ideal;  He  wanted  the  qualities 
which  they  admired;  His  greatness  was  not  shaped  to  their 
thoughts.  Having  misread  the  prophecies,  having  imagined 
another  Deliverer  than  God  had  promised,  being  blind  to 
the  heavenly,  while  their  souls  lay  open  to  the  carnal  and 
earthly,  they  found  nothing  worth  gazing  upon  in  Jehovah’s 
Servant  when  He  came.  They  would  have  welcomed  a 
plumed  and  mail-clad  warrior,  riding  forth  to  battle  against 
the  oppressor,  would  have  shouted  before  him,  ‘Gird  thy 
sword  upon  ihy  thigh,  0  most  mighty,  with  thy  glory  and 
with  thy  majesty!’  They  have  no  admiration  and  no  wel¬ 
come  for  One  who  comes,  meek  and  lowly,  to  make  His  soul 
an  offering  for  sin,  and  to  be  God’s  salvation  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  It  was  not  sin  that  troubled  them;  how  should 
a  Saviour  from  sin  delight  them?  What  was  there  in  a 
Bringer-in  of  righteousness  to  inspire  such  hearts?”” 

There  seems  to  be  a  slight  parallel  between  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  and  the  Jews  of  our 
Lord’s  time  with  respect  to  the  sufferings  of  Messiah.  Both 
were  confused  as  to  the  connection  between  the  sufferings 
and  the  glory — but  there  the  parallelism  ends.  The  prophets, 
we  are  told  (1  Pet.  1:10-12),  believed  both  events  and 
“searched  diligently”  for  the  key  to  their  harmonization. 
The  Jews,  however,  passed  by  Messiah’s  sufferings  and  ac¬ 
cented  His  kingly  character,  so  much  so  that  they  evince  no 
heart-knowledge  of  those  Scriptures  which  speak  of  His  suf¬ 
ferings.  “We  have  heard  out  of  the  law  that  Christ  abideth 
for  ever:  and  how  sayest  thou.  The  Son  of  man  must  be 
lifted  up?”  (John  12:34).  Nicodemus  clearly  accepted  Christ 
in  His  prophetic  ministry.  He  recognized  in  Him  the  two 
important  aspects  of  the  prophetic  task,  speaking  for  God 
and  the  working  of  miracles,  the  latter  of  which  vindicates 
the  former.  But  of  a  Messiah-priest  he  had  no  comprehen¬ 
sion.  The  necessity  for  the  new  birth  and  the  necessity  for 
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the  Messiah  to  be  lifted  up  are  closely  connected  with  His 
sufferings  as  Priest.  From  our  Lord’s  question  to  Nicode- 
mus,  “Art  thou  a  master  of  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these 
things?”,  it  is  inferred  that  the  Old  Testament  plainly 
pointed  to  a  Messiah  who  would  deal  with  sin. 

The  fact  remains  that  there  was  no  hope  for  a  Messiah- 
priest  among  the  Jews  of  our  Lord’s  time.  Even  among  the 
disciples,  who  were  closest  to  the  Lord,  this  is  true.  When¬ 
ever  our  Lord  mentioned  His  sufferings,  the  disciples  did  not 
understand  His  words.  “From  that  time  forth  began  Jesus 
to  shew  unto  his  disciples,  how  that  he  must  go  unto  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  suffer  many  things  of  the  elders  and  chief  priests 
and  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  be  raised  again  the  third  day. 
Then  Peter  took  him,  and  began  to  rebuke  him,  saying.  Be 
it  far  from  thee.  Lord:  this  shall  not  be  unto  thee”  (Matt. 
16:21-22).  “And  while  they  abode  in  Galilee,  Jesus  said 
unto  them.  The  Son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  men:  and  they  shall  kill  him,  and  the  third  day  he  shall 
be  raised  again.  And  they  were  exceeding  sorry”  (Matt. 
17:22-23). 

We  find  in  Matthew  20:17  and  the  following  verses  an 
interesting  passage.  Our  Lord  prophesies  of  His  approach¬ 
ing  death.  Immediately  the  mother  of  James  and  John 
comes  to  the  Lord  with  her  children,  desiring  a  chief  place 
for  them  in  His  kingdom  glory.  There  was  no  thought  of 
His  sufferings.  Again,  in  Matthew  26:1-2  Jesus  speaks  of 
His  betrayal  and  crucifixion.  The  contrast  here  with  what 
He  had  just  spoken  about  the  coming  kingly  glory  of  the 
Son  of  man  no  doubt  brought  dismay  to  the  hearts  of  the 
disciples.  Still  another  reference  is  Luke  18:28-34.  When 
the  Lord  predicts  His  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection, 
we  read  that  the  disciples  “understood  none  of  these  things 
and  this  saying  was  hid  from  them,  neither  knew  they  the 
things  which  were  spoken.”  The  word  for  “know”  here  is 
the  imperfect  of  ginosko,  the  word  implying  experimental 
knowledge.  And  because  they  did  not  expect  Him  to  die, 
they  were  in  perplexity  when  He  spoke  to  them  of  rising 
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from  the  dead  (Mark  9:10:  “And  they  kept  that  saying 
with  themselves,  questioning  one  with  another  what  the 
rising  from  the  dead  should  mean”).  They  did  not  doubt 
the  general  fact  of  resurrection,  but  they  wondered  how 
Christ  could  rise  from  the  dead.  They  did  not  expect  Him 
even  to  die. 

But  there  appears,  amid  all  the  '  non-expectancy  of  a 
Messiah-priest  in  the  Jewish  nation  at  our  Lord’s  time,  three 
precious  gleams  of  light  from  individuals  who  believed  that 
suffering  formed  a  vital  part  of  Messiah’s  ministry.  There 
is,  first  of  all,  at  the  birth  of  Christ  the  expectation  of 
Simeon.  Most  vivid  is  his  Spirit-given  insight  into  the  re¬ 
jection  of  Messiah.  In  Luke  2:32  the  Gentiles  are  placed  be¬ 
fore  Israel  in  relation  to  the  blessing  from  Messiah.  Godet 
suggests  that,  “guided  by  all  that  Isaiah  had  foretold  re¬ 
specting  the  future  unbelief  of  Israel,  he  might  have  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  his  people  were  about  to  reject  the 
Messiah  (v.  35).’”*  In  verse  35,  where  Simeon  speaks  of  a 
sword  piercing  through  the  soul  of  Mary,  it  seems  most 
natural  to  understand  it  with  Godet  as  referring  to  the  grief 
Mary  would  experience  when  she  should  behold  the  rejection 
and  murder  of  her  own  Son.  “Some  such  words  as  those  of 
Isaias,  ‘He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities,’  and  of  Zechariah, 
‘They  shall  look  on  me  whom  they  have  pierced,’  had  en¬ 
lightened  Simeon  respecting  this  mystery.’”* 

The  second  ray  of  light  during  our  Lord’s  earthly  min¬ 
istry  is  the  anointing  of  Jesus  by  Mary  of  Bethany,  recorded 
in  John  12.  “Against  the  day  of  my  burying  hath  she  kept 
this”  are  the  words  of  Jesus  concerning  her  act  of  adoration. 
How  did  she  know  He  was  going  to  die?  The  answer  is 
probably  twofold.  From  the  Scriptures  she  knew  of  His 
death.  Then,  too,  in  those  hours  at  Jesus’  feet  where  she 
“heard  his  word”  (Luke  10:39),  He  undoubtedly  spoke  to 
her  of  His  approaching  death  and  resurrection.  The  masses 
disbelieved,  the  disciples  understood  not,  but  Mary  expected 
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His  sufferings  and  probably  appreciated  much  of  the  value 
of  those  woes.  Quite  significant  is  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
find  Mary  either  at  the  cross  or  at  the  empty  tomb.  Why? 
Because  she  was  assured  of  both  His  death  and  resurrection. 

The  third  gleam  of  light  on  the  expectation  of  Messiah’s 
sufferings  is  most  startling.  It  is  the  revelation  that  came 
to  one  of  the  thieves  at  the  side  of  Jesus  on  the  cross.  Mat¬ 
thew  and  Mark  record  that  both  thieves  reviled  Christ.  “And 
they  that  were  crucified  with  him  reviled  him”  (Mark  15:32; 
cf.  Matt.  27:44).  The  word  for  revile  is  in  the  imperfect 
tense  in  both  the  preceding  references,  implying  action  con¬ 
tinuing  in  the  past.  The  Gospel  of  Luke  records  the  sudden 
cessation  of  this  reviling  by  one  of  the  thieves.  He  sees  his 
own  sinfulness  and  abject  helplessness.  He  has  knowledge 
of  the  innocence  of  Christ.  Now  he  addresses  Jesus  as 
“Lord,”  a  name  which  in  this  context  would  seem  to  be  a 
Messianic  designation.  And  he  speaks  of  His  kingdom, 
which  can  only  mean  the  Messianic  kingdom.  How  had  he 
been  touched?  Godet’s  explanation  is  well  expressed:  “Un¬ 
doubtedly  he  had  been  struck  all  at  once  with  the  contrast 
between  the  holiness  which  shone  in  Jesus  and  his  own 
crimes  (w.  40  and  41).  Then  the  meekness  with  which 
Jesus  let  Himself  be  led  to  punishment  and  especially 
His  prayer  for  His  executioners,  had  taken  hold  of  his  con¬ 
science  and  heart.  The  title  Father,  which  Jesus  gave  to 
God  at  the  very  moment  when  God  was  treating  Him  in  so 
cruel  a  manner,  had  revealed  in  Him  a  Being  who  was  living 
in  an  intimate  relation  to  Jehovah,  and  led  him  to  feel  His 
divine  greatness.  His  faith  in  the  title  King  of  the  Jews, 
inscribed  on  His  cross,  was  only  the  consequence  of  such  im¬ 
pressions.”’*  While  this  is  true,  yet  there  seems  to  be  an 
additional  reason  for  the  change  in  the  heart  of  the  thief. 
The  One  whom  he  addressed  as  “Lord”  was  nailed  to  a  cross 
just  as  he  was.  He  was  soon  to  die  just  as  he  would  him¬ 
self.  How  then  could  the  thief  conceive  that  the  Person 
d3nng  at  his  side  had  a  kingdom?  We  tread  somewhat  in 
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an  imaginative  sphere  when  we  postulate  that  perhaps  Psalm 
22  was  supernaturally  interpreted  to  the  dying  thief  as  he 
hung  upon  the  cross.  He  perceived  that  Messiah  would 
suffer  as  well  as  reign. 

Thus,  apart  from  these  three  individual  preconceptions 
of  His  sufferings — at  His  birth,  during  His  ministry,  and 
on  the  cross — the  Jewish  masses  had  no  expectation  of  a 
Messiah-priest. 

The  last  part  of  Messiah’s  threefold  work  is  His  kingly 
ministry.  The  abundance  in  the  Old  Testament  prophecies 
of  a  Messianic  king,  the  tendency  with  the  Jews  in  general 
to  emphasize  the  glories  of  Messiah,  and  the  violent  reaction 
by  the  Jews  from  the  yoke  of  Roman  aggression  all  served 
to  drive  deep  into  the  Jewish  heart  the  hope  of  a  Messianic 
deliverer  and  king.  Wendt  observes:  “Through  their  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  Herodian  princes,  as  well  as  to  the  Roman 
domination,  their  tendency  was  specially  to  welcome  the  idea 
of  a  national  Davidic  king  who  was  to  appear  in  the  future 
as  the  mediator  of  the  Divine  purpose.’”*  It  was  a  king  for 
whom  the  magi  in  the  East  came  expectantly  to  Palestine. 
“The  Magi  in  the  East  saw  the  star,  the  rising  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  of  hope;  and  they,  of  course,  accepted  the  Oriental 
interpretation.  An  Asiatic  king,  a  king  of  the  Jews,  had 
arisen  in  the  world.  That  the  East  was  struggling  against 
European  domination  is  a  great  historical  fact.  Mithri- 
dates  derived  all  his  importance  from  being  the  champion 
of  Asia  in  the  long  conflict.  He  had  been  destroyed;  but 
that  was  only  one  stage  in  the  struggle.  The  Magi  eagerly 
welcomed  the  child,  who  was  born  King  of  the  Jews.”” 

In  our  discussion  we  have  observed  that  the  great  weight 
of  the  Jewish  hopes  was  placed  on  an  expected  kingly  Mes¬ 
siah,  but  that  they  had  no  true  evaluation  of  His  character. 
Messiah’s  coming  would  be  spectacular  and  dazzling,  one 
befitting  a  king.  His  character  and  titles  well  fit  their  men¬ 
tal  image  of  the  glorious  conqueror.  His  work  would  be  to 
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set  up  a  kingdom,  the  one  promised  by  Old  Testament  proph¬ 
ecy,  and  to  exalt  Israel  to  the  place  of  pre-eminence  in  that 
government.  The  hope  of  a  kingdom  like  that  pulsated  in 
the  heart  of  every  Israelite.  “They  spoke  of  the  advent  as 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  of  the  Messiah  as 
the  Son  of  God.  But  what  they  chiefly  expected  Him  to  do 
was,  by  the  working  of  marvels  and  by  irresistible  force, 
to  free  the  nation  from  servitude  and  raise  it  to  the  utmost 
worldly  grandeur.  They  entertained  no  doubt  that,  simply 
because  they  were  members  of  the  chosen  nation,  they  would 
be  allotted  high  places  in  the  kingdom,  and  never  suspected 
that  any  change  was  needed  in  themselves  to  meet  Him.  The 
spiritual  elements  of  the  better  time,  holiness  and  love,  were 
lost  in  their  minds  behind  the  dazzling  forms  of  material 
glory.”” 

It  is  not  difficult,  then,  to  understand  the  keen  disappoint¬ 
ment  that  even  those  nearest  to  Christ  had  when  He  failed 
to  establish  a  kingdom  promptly.  This  helps  us  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  doubt  concerning  Him  that  entered  the  mind  of 
such  a  spiritual  giant  as  John  the  Baptist.  At  one  time 
there  had  been  no  uncertainty  for  him,  when  he  said  of 
Christ  at  baptism,  “And  I  saw  and  bare  record  that  this  is 
the  Son  of  God”  (John  1:34).  But  then  came  the  discourag¬ 
ing  prison  experience  of  his.  Edersheim  pictures  well  the 
Baptist  in  Herod’s  dungeon  close  by  the  palace  of  the  ruler, 
often  hearing  the  wild  and  drunken  shouts  of  revelry  and 
merriment  from  there.  In  consequence  doubt  began  to  arise 
in  his  mind.  “Was  this  the  Kingdom  he  had  come  to  an¬ 
nounce  as  near  at  hand;  for  which  he  had  longed,  prayed, 
toiled,  suffered,  utterly  denied  himself  and  all  that  made  life 
pleasant,  and  the  rosy  morning  of  which  he  had  hailed  with 
hymni  of  praise?  Where  was  the  Christ?  Was  He  the 
Christ?  What  was  He  doing?  Was  He  eating  and  drinking 
all  this  while  with  publicans  and  sinners,  when  he,  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  was  suffering  for  Him?  Was  He  in  His  Person  and 
work  so  quite  different  from  himself?  And  why  was  He  so? 
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.  .  .  In  these  circumstances  we  scarcely  wonder  at  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  John’s  disciples,  as  months  of  his  weary  captivity 
passed.  .  .  .  Any  hope  of  their  Master’s  vindication  and 
deliverance  lay  in  the  possibilities  involved  in  the  announce¬ 
ment  he  had  made  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  And  it  was  to 
Him  that  their  Master’s  finger  had  pointed  them.  Indeed, 
some  of  Jesus’  earliest  and  most  intimate  disciples  had  come 
from  their  ranks  and,  as  themselves  had  remarked,  the  mul¬ 
titude  had  turned  to  Jesus  even  before  the  Baptist’s  impris¬ 
onment.  And  yet,  could  He  be  the  Christ?  How  many  things 
about  Him  that  were  strange  and  seemed  inexplicable!  In 
their  view,  there  must  have  been  a  terrible  contrast  between 
him  who  lay  in  the  dungeon  of  Machaerus,  and  Him  who  sat 
down  to  eat  and  drink  at  a  feast  of  the  publicans.’”*  Yet 
John  was  not  perplexed  about  His  Person,  rather  it  was 
about  His  work.  As  Edersheim  has  noted  in  another  con¬ 
nection:  “John  the  Baptist,  in  the  gloom  of  his  lonely  prison, 
staggered  not  at  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  but  at  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  He  seemed  to  found  His  kingdom.  He  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  hear  the  blows  of  that  axe  which  he  had  lifted 
fall  upon  the  barren  tree.”** 

Likewise,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  disciples  ex¬ 
pected  not  a  suffering  priest  but  a  glorious  king  instead. 
At  the  cross  their  kingdom  hopes  are  almost  shattered.  The 
One  they  believed  was  king  is  dead  and  gone.  “We  trusted 
that  it  had  been  he  which  should  have  redeemed  Israel.” 
But  when  His  resurrection  is  made  known  to  them,  the  old 
hope  is  revived  and  the  kingdom  begins  again  to  loom  very 
large  in  their  thinking.  “Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  re¬ 
store  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel?”  (Acts  1:6).  The  an¬ 
swer  of  our  Lord  is  not,  as  some  would  suppose,  a  rebuke 
to  the  disciples,  for  their  question  is  a  natural  enough  one. 
In  the  wonderful  exposition  of  Scripture  our  Lord  gave  to 
the  Eleven  in  the  upper  room,  after  His  resurrection.  He 
showed  the  necessity  of  Messiah’s  sufferings  (“It  behoved 
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Christ  to  suffer,”  Luke  24:46)  as  well  as  of  the  glory  to 
follow.  Consequently  it  was  natural  for  them  to  expect 
Messiah,  having  finished  His  suffering,  to  be  manifested 
henceforth  as  king. 


CONCLUSION 

In  the  words  of  Stalker:  “It  is  impossible,  as  one  reads 
the  Gospels,  to  help  pitying  the  Jews,  who  expected  a  Mes¬ 
siah  so  different  from  Jesus.”* ‘  They  expected  a  king  and 
they  beheld  a  servant.  They  looked  for  a  glorious  Person 
but  saw  only  a  humble  man.  A  number  of  reasons  may  be 
given  for  there  being  a  great  difference  between  the  Messiah 
expected  by  the  Jews  and  the  One  that  did  come.  Several 
of  these  points  have  been  mentioned  already.  First  of  all, 
the  Scriptures  were  not  really  abiding  within  them.  Our 
Lord  assigned  this  reason  as  the  very  proof  why  they  re¬ 
jected  Him.  “And  ye  have  not  his  word  abiding  in  you :  for 
whom  he  hath  sent,  him  ye  believe  not”  (John  5:38).  “It 
was  because  they  were  unable  to  appreciate  the  depth  and 
spirituality  of  their  own  sacred  books  that  they  failed  to 
understand  Him.**** 

In  the  second  place,  they  blended  together  the  sufferings 
and  glory  of  Messiah  to  such  an  extent  that  the  former  were 
lost  to  view.  Even  the  disciples  entertained  no  place  in 
their  thinking  for  the  woes  of  Messiah.  Our  Lord  had  to 
say  unto  the  two  on  the  Emmaus  road,  that  their  hearts 
were  slow  to  believe  all  that  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
had  written.  “Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things, 
and  to  enter  into  his  glory?**  (Luke  24:26).  They  had  but 
a  partial  grasp  of  their  prophetic  Scriptures.  Thirdly,  Sa¬ 
tan,  the  great  enemy  of  the  soul  of  man,  had  much  to  do 
with  the  Messiah*s  rejection.  Accordingly,  in  Matthew  16 
when  our  Lord  shows  forth  the  need  of  His  suffering  it  is 
only  to  hear  a  Peter  himself  rebuke  Him,  “Be  it  far  from 
thee.  Lord:  this  shall  not  be  unto  thee,**  all  of  which  Christ 
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traces  to  its  origin  in  Satan.  Fourthly,  the  rejection  of 
Messiah  was  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament.  Hence  we 
read  in  Matthew  13:14,  “And  in  them  is  fulfilled  the  proph¬ 
ecy  of  Esaias,  which  saith.  By  hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and 
shall  not  understand  and  seeing  ye  shall  see,  and  shall  not 
perceive.”  Fifthly,  the  monotheism  in  Israel  militated 
against  reception  of  One  who  claimed  equality  with  God. 
Such  a  verse  as  Deuteronomy  6:4  with  its  definite  assertion 
of  unity  in  the  Godhead  was  deeply  ingrained  in  the  heart 
of  all  Jews,  especially  because  the  captivity  in  Babylon 
had  completely  cured  them  of  the  former  sin  of  idolatry. 
Sixthly,  in  Acts  13:27-28  we  read  that  the  Jews  did  not 
hearken  to  the  voices  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  It  is 
not  to  be  thought  strange,  therefore,  that  their  descendants 
would  reject  the  One  whom  these  same  prophets  foretold. 
Lastly,  the  Jews  had  no  satisfactory  conception  of  sin.  De¬ 
filement  was  associated  with  the  hands  and  not  with  the 
heart.  When  our  Lord  spoke  to  them  of  their  bondage  to 
sin,  the  response  was:  “We  be  Abraham’s  seed,  and  were 
never  in  bondage  to  any  man.” 

From  Westcott  we  receive  a  fine  summary  of  the  defects 
in  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  Messiah.  “The  essentially  divine 
nature  of  Messiah  was  not  acknowledged.  The  import  of 
His  human  nature  was  not  felt.  The  full  character  of  His 
work  with  regard  to  man,  to  the  nation,  to  the  world,  was 
not  apprehended.  The  consciousness  of  personal  sin  turn¬ 
ing  the  mind  of  the  believer  to  the  thought  of  a  new  birth 
was  hardly  awakened.  .  .  .  Yet  men  were  everywhere 
feeling  after  the  truth  which  lay  near  to  them.  And  as  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  Jew  would  have  pictured 
to  himself  Christ  as  He  really  came,  so  it  is  equally  impos¬ 
sible  to  imagine  any  other  Saviour  who  could  have  satisfied 
all  the  wants  which  were  felt  at  the  time  of  His  coming.”** 

Many  of  the  things  that  the  Jews  believed  about  Messiah 
and  His  advent.  His  Person  or  work,  will  be  fulfilled  at  the 
second  coming  in  a  much  more  wonderful  way  than  even 
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they  anticipated  for  the  first  coming.  And  how  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent  will,  the  picture  be  in  that  day!  “They  shall  look 
upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  they  shall  mourn  for 
him,  as  one  mourneth  for  his  only  son”  (Zech.  12:10). 
— Husten  that  glad  day,  O  Lord. 

Lebanon,  Syria 

•O-  O-  ■O' 

“If  there  be  no  Messianic  predictions  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  if  the  supposed  references  to  a  coming  great  Deliverer 
had  an  earthly  and  temporary  application  only,  then  it  is 
not  easy  to  account  for  the  general  belief  on  this  subject  in 
the  pagan  world.  The  contemporary  heathen  nations  cer¬ 
tainly  enjoyed  some  straggling  rays  of  the  light  which  shone 
from  the  hill  of  Zion.  God  did  not  leave  Himself  without 
witness  in  the  surrounding  tribes.  Fragments  of  truth, 
greatly  distorted  and  corrupted  it  may  be,  found  their  way 
far  and  near.  Jewish  exclusiveness  could  not  build  a  wall 
high  enough  to  exclude  them.  Pagan  darkness  was  not  so 
deep  as  wholly  to  cover  them.  Among  these  scattered  and 
half-connected  truths  was  an  apprehension,  dim  yet  real, 
that  an  extraordinary  personage  was  to  appear  in  Judea, 
that  a  new  order  of  time  would  there  begin,  that  at  His  ad¬ 
vent  the  golden  age  would  again  bless  the  earth,  and  Heaven 
once  more  open  wide  her  gates.  The  glowing  language  of  the 
rapt  Isaiah  had  its  feeble  counterparts,  its  obscure  outlines 
in  the  pages  of  pagan  moralists  and  poets  who  lived  far 
away.  Now,  the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  these  facts 
is  that  they  originated  in  Judea,  that  they  may  be  traced  to 
the  pages  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  that  they  find  their  solu¬ 
tion  in  Him  who  was  in  a  certain  sense  ‘the  desire  of  all 
nations.’  It  may  be  said  that  the  expectation  of  a  golden  age 
and  of  a  great  Deliverer  is  natural  to  fallen  and  wretched 
man.  But  how  natural?  How  came  such  to  be  the  expecta¬ 
tion?  The  natural  feeling  would  be  remorse,  dread  of  punish¬ 
ment,  despair.  If  hope  visits  the  soul,  its  origin  must  be  in 
heaven,  from  some  hint  or  rumor  at  least  that  a  super¬ 
natural  interposition  might  be  expected.” — Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
July,  1852. 
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President  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 
I  Will  Come  Again.  By  Arthur  I.  Brown,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Ed. 

Fundamental  Truth  Publishers,  Findlay,  Ohio.  116  pp. 

$1.26. 

In  all  his  useful  ministry  the  late  Dr.  Brown  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  church  with  a  message  which  interpreted  the 
Scripture.  The  volume  under  review  is  no  exception.  In  this 
one  Dr.  Brown  with  much  skill  and  insight  into  the  prophe¬ 
tic  Scriptures  is  indicating  the  signs  of  the  times  and  how 
the  present  age  is  drawing  to  its  close.  To  those  who  in¬ 
quire  whether  the  coming  of  Christ  again  is  near  this  book 
will  be  of  greatest  interest,  though  it  may  be  that  agree¬ 
ment  cannot  be  accorded  the  author  in  every  interpretation 
he  has  given.  The  work,  then,  is  Scriptural  and  highly  to 
be  commended  because  of  the  stimulation  it  gives  to  thought 
and  study.  It  should  bear  a  very  wide  reading  and  serve  a 
great  purpose  in  the  church  in  these  last  days.  The  vast 
majority  of  those  who  profess  to  be  Christians  are  not  even 
slightly  aware  of  the  meaning  of  the  conditions  in  the  world 
today.  This  volume,  however,  must  and  will  aid  all  who 
read  it  with  sincerity. 

Professor  John  F.  Walvoord 

Rudolph  Otto’s  Interpretation  of  Religion.  By  Robert 

F.  Davidson.  Princeton  University  Press,  Princeton. 

213  pp.  $2.60. 

Students  of  contemporary  liberal  theology  have  long 
recognized  the  importance  of  Rudolf  Otto’s  Das  Heilige, 
which  appeared  in  English  as  The  Idea  of  the  Holy.  It  has 
already  appeared  in  eight  languages  and  has  gone  through 
six  American  editions  since  1917  when  it  appeared.  The 
appeal  of  Otto’s  work  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  provided  a 
reorientation  of  theological  thought  which  attempted  to  re¬ 
claim  much  of  the  depth  lost  in  current  liberal  theology.  It 
was  an  attempt  to  revitalize  a  sterile  liberalism  which  had 
been  reduced  to  a  rational  humanism. 
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The  present  work  is  a  delineation  of  the  total  contribu¬ 
tion  of  Otto  from  the  standpoint  of  a  sympathetic  student. 
It  provides  in  one  volume  an  analysis  of  the  content  and 
significance  of  Otto's  many  published  works,  but  with  special 
attention  to  Dos  Heilige.  Otto's  theological  heritage  in  Lu¬ 
theran  theology,  his  suggestive  treatment  of  the  numinous, 
his  concepts  of  sanctity,  sin  and  salvation  are  presented  with 
sufficient  detail  to  give  a  full  picture.  Otto's  definition  of 
divination  of  deity,  his  debt  to  Friesian  idealism,  and  his 
use  of  religious  a  priori  are  discussed  with  real  insight  and 
appreciation.  The  work  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  the 
remaining  problems  of  morality,  reason  and  religion,  and 
a  complete  bibliography  of  Otto's  extensive  works. 

The  contribution  of  Rudolf  Otto  fits  into  the  present 
neo-supernatural  school  of  liberal  theology,  of  which  Rein¬ 
hold  Niebuhr  is  an  outstanding  American  representative. 
The  present  work  by  Davidson  does  a  real  service  in  tracing 
the  antecedents  of  this  movement  which  has  been  falsely 
heralded,  we  believe,  as  a  return  to  conservative  theology. 
The  background  of  Otto's  philosophy  and  theology  is  shown 
in  this  impartial  work  to  be  the  familiar  concepts  of  Kant, 
Schleiermacher,  and  Ritschl  with  variations.  As  the  author 
states,  “Otto  was  greatly  impressed  also  by  the  dominant 
Ritschlian  theology  and  Kantian  critical  philosophy.  His 
mature  interpretation  of  religion  rests  largely  upon  this 
early  Kantian-Ritschlian  foundation."  He  goes  on  to  speak 
of  studies  in  Schleiermacher  and  in  Friesian  idealism  as 
modifying  his  early  views,  but  it  is  clear  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  degree,  not  a  change  in  basic  philosophy. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  study  of  Rudolf  Otto  that  the 
conservative  theologian  who  follows  the  traditional  Reformed 
faith  will  find  practically  nothing  of  value  in  Otto.  Like 
Schleiermacher  his  theology  and  doctrine  of  revelation  is 
essentially  a  religious  phenomenalism,  an  appeal  to  feeling 
and  experience  in  general  as  a  basis  for  theology.  As  David¬ 
son  states,  “In  every  instance,  however,  theology  for  Otto 
is  primarily  an  historico-psychological  ‘science  of  religion,' 
designed  to  provide  understanding  of  concrete  religious 
experience;  it  is  not  a  dogmatic  or  systematic  exposition  of 
Christian  faith.  As  a  result  there  is  large  similarity  between 
his  approach  and  that  adopted  by  the  contemporary  phe¬ 
nomenological  school  in  Germany."  Again,  later  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  Davidson  states  plainly,  “Nevertheless  feeling  re- 
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mains  for  him  as  for  Schleiermacher  the  essence  of  genuine 
religion.  .  . 

The  neo-supernatural  school  of  theology  is  characterized 
by  a  return  to  the  doctrine  of  supernatural  revelation,  a 
recognition  of  transcendency  in  God,  and  the  validity  or 
autonomy  of  religious  experience.  Because  these  concepts 
are  to  some  extent  a  return  from  extreme  liberalism  to  a 
more  theistic  position,  it  has  been  hailed  as  a  trend  toward 
conservatism  in  theology.  The  reviewer  feels  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  work  by  Davidson  which  from  the  standpoint  of  scholar¬ 
ship  and  insight  into  Otto’s  ideas  is  superb  has  done  a  great 
service  to  those  who  stand  for  the  historic  Reformed  faith 
in  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  infallible  Word  of  God.  It  pro¬ 
vides  clearly  all  the  information  needed  to  label  the  new 
supernatural  ism  of  modern  liberalism  as  only  a  more  danger¬ 
ous  and  subtle  form  of  error  than  the  blatant  humanism  of 
the  liberalism  of  twenty  years  ago.  Here  in  one  volume  is 
presented  material  which  should  be  read  and  pondered  by 
everyone  who  is  interested  in  following  current  trends  in 
liberal  theology. 

Professor  Carl  Armerding 

Timothy,  Titus  &  Philemon.  By  H.  A.  Ironside,  Litt.D. 

Loizeaux  Bros.,  New  York.  288  pp.  $2.50. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Ironside  makes  a  valuable  contribution 
to  contemporary  literature  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  charac¬ 
terized  by  his  usual  simplicity  and  directness.  While  not 
especially  written  for  preachers  the  book  is  rich  in  sermonic 
material.  Great  doctrines  such  as  the  incarnation,  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  Scripture,  and  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ  are 
clearly  and  ably  presented.  None  of  the  so-called  “difficult” 
passages  are  avoided.  The  chapter  dealing  with  woman’s  re¬ 
lationship  to  public  prayer  and  ministry  is  very  well  done. 
And  the  chapter  on  the  vessels  “in  a  great  house”  will  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  any  who  feel  that  much  has  been  read  into 
that  passage  which  they  find  it  difficult  to  accept.  Dr. 
Ironside  does  not  indulge  in  eisegesis. 

There  are  some  repetitions  which  might  have  been  omit¬ 
ted,  but  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  we  have  here 
reports  of  extemporaneous  addresses  to  varying  audiences 
the  occurrence  of  these  is  easily  explained.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chapter  on  the  Epistle  to  Titus  is  disappointingly 
brief,  being  the  substance  of  three  lectures.  But  it  is  com¬ 
prehensive.  The  last  chapter  in  the  book  (on  the  Epistle  to 
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Philemon)  is  a  verse-by-verse  exposition  of  that  brief  letter, 
and  therefore  it  does  not  have  the  same  even  flow  of  the 
earlier  chapters.  There  are  a  few  typographical  errors  in  the 
book,  but  these  are  not  serious.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many, 
especially  of  our  Christian  young  people,  will  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  edifying  and  sanctifying  ministry  offered  in 
this  volume. 


John  A.  Witmer 

Bible  Survey.  By  William  Hendriksen.  Baker  Book  House, 

Grand  Rapids.  474  pp.  $4.50. 

Subtitled  “A  Treasury  of  Bible  Information,”  this  volume 
fulfills  any  expectations  engendered  by  a  perusal  of  its  title 
page.  In  his  preface  the  author  presents  a  most  objective 
statement  of  the  contents  and  the  purpose  of  the  book.  The 
work  contains  much  that  is  interpretative,  much  that  is  his¬ 
torical,  and  much  that  is  introductory;  but,  as  Mr.  Hendrik¬ 
sen  writes,  “It  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  work  on  Bible 
Interpretation  or  Hermeneutics;  nor  as  a  Bible  History, 
either  Old  Testament  or  New  Testament;  nor  yet  as  an  In¬ 
troduction,  Old  Testament  or  New  Testament.  It  merely  en¬ 
deavors  to  lay  the  foundation  for  these  and  related  biblical 
studies.  It  strives  to  create  an  interest.  It  is  what  its  name 
implies:  a  Bible  Survey.”  Consequently,  as  the  author  admits, 
completeness  of  treatment  is  not  one  of  the  book’s  virtues. 
Mr.  Hendriksen  expresses  a  worthy  ambition  when  he  states ; 
“The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  reach  all  classes  of  people  who 
are  interested  in  the  Word  of  God”;  but  the  desire  probably 
will  prove  to  be  wishful  thinking.  The  book  is  excellent  for 
elementary  students  of  the  Word  or  for  those  more  advanced 
who  have  concentrated  their  study  upon  specific  portions  and 
books,  but  the  advanced  Bible  student  will  find  the  treatment 
far  too  cursory  to  be  of  much  value. 

The  author  is  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  at 
Calvin  Seminary,  Grand  Rapids,  having  received  his  theo¬ 
logical  education  there  and  at  Princeton  Seminary.  The  the¬ 
ological  position  is  generally  conservative  and  the  approach 
is  Biblical.  Mr.  Hendriksen  shows  a  penchant  for  the  theologi¬ 
cal  literature  of  Holland,  his  native  land.  At  points  the  book 
departs  from  the  conservative  majority  opinion,  as  in  its 
post-exilic  date  for  Joel  and  in  its  consideration  of  Galatians 
as  the  first  Pauline  epistle.  The  author’s  adherence  to  the 
amillennial  and  Covenant  theology  positions  of  Calvin  Sem¬ 
inary  is  revealed  in  the  book.  An  interesting  presentation  of 
Covenant  theology  is  found  on  p.  87 :  “God’s  covenant  with 
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him  [Abraham],  Gen.  17,  is  still  in  force.  Scripture  clearly 
teaches  that  it  was  never  abrogated,  Gal.  3:17.  It  applies  to 
all  believers:  .  .  .”  Another  interesting  revelation  of  his  view 
is  found  on  p.  169.  After  ^oting  “Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden 
down  of  the  Gentiles  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  ful¬ 
filled,”  Mr.  Hendriksen  declares:  “And,  in  fact.  Scripture 
does  not  contain  a  single  prediction  concerning  a  national 
restoration  of  the  Jews  which  is  still  future.  There  is  no 
special  promise  for  the  Jews  as  a  people.”  The  consummation 
of  the  amillennial  Covenant  theology  held  by  the  author  is 
found  in  his  interpretation  of  the  Revelation  (pp.  447-456), 
which  is  presented  in  expanded  form  in  a  commentary,  More 
Than  Conquerors,  published  by  the  Baker  Book  House. 

The  volume  is  substantial  as  to  paper  and  binding.  The 
printing  is  average.  But  the  layout  of  the  material  and  the 
number  of  tj^ographical  errors  indicate  either  a  hurried  or 
an  amateur  job  of  production  and  editing.  Without  making 
proofreading  a  major  consideration  in  the  reading  of  the 
volume,  considerably  more  than  75  typographical  errors  were 
noted — as  many  as  four  on  one  page.  This  mars  a  worthwhile 
compendium  of  Biblical  facts  and  creates  doubts  concerning 
the  care  used  in  preparing  the  contents  as  well. 

Librarian  Arnold  D.  Ehlert 

Christus  Und  Die  Zeit.  Die  urchristliche  Zeit-  und  Ge- 
schichtsauffassung.  Von  Oscar  Cullmann,  Dr.  theol.,  ord. 
Professor  an  der  Universitat  Basel.  Evangelischer  Verlag 
A.G.  Zollikon-Zurich,  1946.  224  S. 

Here  is  a  subject,  Christ  and  time,  that  seems  to  have 
intrigued  the  Swiss  theologians  scarcely  less  than  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  prophecy  and  the  dispensations  in  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  world.  American  and  British  theologians  have  not  ade¬ 
quately  faced  these  issues  in  recent  years.  From  the  foot¬ 
notes  of  this  one  book  one  can  compile  a  bibliography  of  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  works  on  the  time  element  in  redemptive 
history  and  on  eschatology,  mostly  in  German. 

Dr.  Cullmann  discusses  the  school  of  German  theological 
thought  known  as  Heilsgeschichte  (redemptive  history),  a 
subject  which,  by  the  way,  needs  to  be  reviewed  more  thor¬ 
oughly  in  English,  but  he  doubts  whether  that  term,  intro¬ 
duced  principally  by  von  Hofmann’s  influence,  is  the  proper 
designation  for  what  the  Bible  actually  presents.  He  suggests 
rather  the  more  comprehensive  term  Offeribarungsgeschichte 
(revelation  history,  cf.  p.  22).  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  God 
did  many  things  and  revealed  the  fact  and  meaning  of  them 
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afterwards.  So  far  as  the  written  Word  is  concerned,  it  is 
obvious  that  most  of  it  was  subsequent  to  the  events.  Proph¬ 
ecy,  involving  a  considerable  portion  of  the  remainder,  deals 
with  events  then  future,  but  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  rev¬ 
elation.  Heilsgeschichte  refers  to  the  history  of  God's  redemp¬ 
tive  acts,  but  it  is  conceivable  that  He  could  have  done  most 
of  what  He  did  without  having  any  of  it  written  down  as 
objective  revelation,  and  without  involving  much  of  it  in  any 
revelation  at  all.  But  the  meaning  and  significance  of  it 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  race,  and  even  the  facts  them¬ 
selves,  if  not  lost  entirely,  would  have  become  distorted  in 
human  memory  beyond  any  use  or  value.  Perhaps  it  takes 
both  terms  to  cover  all  aspects  of  the  subject  adequately.  We 
notice  that  Heath's  German  and  English  Dictionary,  revised 
by  Breul  (1906),  gives  two  terms  involving  both  ideas: 
gottliche  Heilsordnung  and  Erteilung  der  gdttlichen  Offerir 
barung  (p.  281  in  the  Ger.-Eng.  section,  and  p.  144  in  Eng.- 
Ger.). 

Two  basic  theses  are  set  forth  by  the  author:  (1)  that 
salvation  is  bound  up  with  a  continuous  ( fortlaufendes)  pro¬ 
gression  of  events  (Zeitgeschehen) ,  involving  past,  present 
and  future;  and  (2)  the  central  point  (geschichtliche  Tatsache 
der  Mitte)  of  this  developing  line  of  salvation  (Heilslinie)  is 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  (p.  27).  Redemp¬ 
tive  history  is  to  be  reckoned  in  both  directions,  backward  and 
forward,  from  that  point.  He  uses  the  following  two  phrases 
to  elucidate  the  two  Greek  terms — oixovopia:  der  gottliche 
HeUsplan  in  seiner  Gesamtheit,  and  ^cpdjta?:  die  Unwieder- 
holbarkeit,  die  Einmaligkeit  des  Heilsgeschehens  (ibid.).  Al¬ 
luding  to  passages  like  Romans  5:12-14,  he  says  the  history 
of  salvation  is  theologically  anchored  in  chronology  (p.  43). 
All  this  is  in  contrast  to  the  Hellenistic  cyclicism,  in  which 
these  things  are  contemplated  in  timeless,  or  a-chronal, 
mysticism. 

In  chapter  5  our  author  developes  his  doctrine  of  the  Zen- 
trum,  or  the  middle  point.  Biblical  time  (die  biblische  Zeit- 
linie),  he  says,  is  divided  into  three  sections:  time  before  the 
creation,  time  from  the  creation  to  the  parousia,  and  time 
from  the  parousia  on  (p.  70).  The  middle  point  of  this  line, 
the  coming  of  Messiah,  was  for  the  Jews  future;  for  the 
Christian,  it  is  past ;  and  so,  while  the  lines  are  the  same  for 
Jew  and  Christian,  the  Mitte  is  different  for  each.  He  dia¬ 
grams  these  two  spans,  and  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  give  the 
basic  idea  of  his  teaching  without  reproducing  the  diagrams, 
or  going  into  a  lengthy  discussion.  Briefly  it  seems  to  be 
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about  as  follows :  for  the  Jew  “the  coming”  meant  salvation. 
He  saw  that  event  as  marking  the  juncture  of  the  second 
and  third  sections  of  the  line.  But  for  the  Christian  “the 
coming”  which  he  now  awaits  is  not  that  unto  salvation,  and 
consequently  his  Mitte  is  for  him  past,  and  inside  the  second 
section  of  the  line.  The  point  of  time  in  all  history,  either 
past  or  future,  that  should  have  most  meaning  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian,  is  the  powerful  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (p. 
73).  Any  “future”  eschatology  that  he  holds  must  be  based 
upon  this  middle  point  “mit  seinem  blendenden  Licht  nach 
beiden  Seiten  die  vorher  dunkle  Linie  erleuchtet”  (p.  77). 

Our  author  has  a  very  interesting  explanation  for  the 
expectation  on  the  part  of  the  early  church  of  an  immediate 
coming  of  Christ  in  power  (this  he  says  is  corrected  in  the 
N.T.  itself,  in  2  Pet.  3:8).  The  explanation  is  psychological. 
It  is  the  same  kind  of  an  error  that  a  forecaster  might  make 
in  anticipating  the  end  of  a  war  when  once  the  deciding  blow 
has  been  struck  (p.  76). 

The  whole  impact  of  this  book  is  directed  against  the 
lineal  succession  of  dispensations,  as  viewed  by  the  majority 
of  writers  on  the  subject  in  the  English-speaking  world, 
where  the  viewpoint  is  above  and  apart  from  the  line,  and 
the  sweep  of  the  eye  is  from  beginning  to  the  end.  Dr.  Cull- 
mann  insists  that  the  thing  rather  looks  both  ways  from  a 
Zentrum,  which  is  Christ  in  His  crucifixion  and  resurrection, 
viewed  as  points  of  history,  but  more  than  that,  redemptive 
history.  It  is  the  difference  between  the  piercing  beam  of  a 
locomotive’s  headlight  and  the  revolving  beam  of  the  light¬ 
house  or  beacon  light  of  the  airways. 

One  needs  considerably  more  background  than  the  re¬ 
viewer  has  to  criticize  this  position.  Of  course  it  is  true  that 
we  count  time  both  ways  from  Christ — B.C.  and  A.D.,  and  it 
is  true  also  that  Christ  did  cast  light  backwards  over  the 
whole  of  previous  history  and  revelation.  But  the  task  that 
emerges  out  of  the  situation  which  this  book  presents  is  to 
examine  the  whole  background  of  Heilsqeschichte  and  of  the 
teachings  of  ages  and  dispensations  as  it  has  developed  from 
John  Edwards,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Pierre  Poiret  and  their 
followers,  down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  a  very  curious 
phenomenon  that  dispensationalism  has  been  in  existence  in 
a  pretty  well-defined  form  for  250  years  (Poiret’s  great  work 
UOeconomie  Divine  was  first  published  in  Amsterdam  in 
1687),  and  Heihqeschichte  for  200  (having  commenced  with 
J.  A.  Bengel,  1687-1752),  and  yet  the  reviewer  has  so  far 
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discovered  no  cross-fertilization  between  the  two.  That  Heils- 
geschichte  is  something  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  present 
day  is  significantly  brought  out  by  an  article  in  the  Winter, 
1948,  number  of  Christendom,  **Heilsgeschichte  and  the  Bible 
— ^a  Crux  of  Ecumenical  Understanding,”  in  which  the  au¬ 
thor,  Dr.  Amos  N.  Wilder  of  the  Federated  Theological  Fac¬ 
ulties  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  says  that  this  idea  of 
Biblical  interpretation  and  general  outlook  characterizes  a 
considerable  portion  of  Continental  thinking  and  that  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  American  church  to  come  to  terms  with 
it  if  they  are  to  meet  the  European  brethren  on  fruitful 
grounds  at  the  Amsterdam  meeting  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  this  summer.  In  view  of  this,  Dr.  Cullmann’s  book 
is  important,  and  represents  a  strong  wing  of  European 
theology. 

Another  important  contribution  of  this  volume  is  in  the 
field  of  Biblical  unity.  Along  with  the  vision  of  the  unity  of 
the  Bible  comes  a  new  appreciation  of  the  unity  of  the  Christ. 
We  feel  compelled  to  quote  Dr.  Cullmann  on  this  point:  ”Der 
Praexistente,  der  gestern  Gekreuzigte,  der  heute  im  Verbor- 
genen  Herrschende,  der  bei  der  Aionenwende  Wiederkehr- 
ende:  sie  sind  alle  eins,  es  ist  der  gleiche  Christus,  aber  in 
Ausiibung  der  zeitlich  sukzessiven  heilsgeschichtlichen  Funk- 
tionen**  (Italics  his;  pp.  94,  96). 

S.  W.  Murray 

Miracles.  By  C.  S.  Lewis.  The  Centenary  Press,  London. 

220  pp.  10/6. 

The  issue  of  a  book  by  Dr.  Lewis  has  now  become  an 
event  for  British  readers.  We  venture  to  think  that  this 
study,  which  he  has  undertaken  as  a  preliminary  to  any 
historical  inquiry  into  the  actual  occurrence  of  miracles,  is 
his  most  significant  book.  While  lacking  the  sparkle  and  wit 
of  “Screwtape  Letters”  with  their  underground  view  of  the 
Satanic  system,  this  consideration  of  the  miraculous  will  be 
read  with  thankfulness  by  many  who  accept  miracles  with¬ 
out  question  and  perhaps  with  a  degree  of  wistfulness,  if  not 
appreciation,  by  others  who  have  so  far  stumbled  at  “inter¬ 
ference  with  nature  by  supernatural  power.” 

This  author  discusses  in  detail  the  question  of  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  miracles,  without  which  one  cannot  even  begin  to 
look  at  the  evidence.  A  substantial  proportion  of  the  book  is 
thus  an  examination  of  the  assumption  against  the  miracu¬ 
lous,  which  began  largely  with  Hume  and  has  been  re-echoed 
— ^with  variations — ^by  many  others  since  then.  As  is  inevit- 


